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A YEAR’S TEACHING IN NAZI GERMANY 
By W. E. Kigser, Arva Collegiate Institute 


As the train rolled eastwards out of Munich station, the misgivings 
to which I had been a prey ever since my departure from London, and 
even before, were intensified. I began to ask myself again whether the 
international situation—Austria had just been swallowed up and already 
the Sudeten Germans were raising the by now familiar cry “Heim ins 
Reich”—warranted my accepting an exchange post in Germany. I even- 
tually consoled myself with the thought that, in the event of war with 
Germany, British subjects would be given time to leave the country, and I 
immediately made up my mind to consult the nearest British consul, as soon 
as possible, on the advisability of staying. My fears thus at least tem- 
porarily allayed, I was able to devote my attention to the scenery which 
was gradually changing from uninteresting flatness, which had been a 
characteristic of the stretch from Stuttgart to Munich, to the rugged gran- 
deur of the Bavarian Alps. Soon the train seemed to be running along the 
very foot of the mountains and shortly before Ubersee, the station at which 
I was to change, we looked up at the towering Kampenwand, the nursery 
of such expert rock climbers as tackled the North face of the Eiger and 
the peak of the Matterhorn. 

“Ubersee! Ubersee! Nach Marquartstein umsteigen?” 

I seized my bags and stepped out on to the platform. All around 
there was a hurry and bustle of students who seemed to be making their 
way towards a little train which was standing in a nearby siding. When I 
was informed that this was the train for Marquartstein, I assumed that 
these students were the scholars that I would be teaching during the next 
year. I, too, got into the train, somewhat nervously, since it was almost 
completely occupied by my future pupils, talking excitedly about their 
holidays, as is normal at the beginning of a new term. There were voices 
from all parts of Germany. The separated s-p and s-t of Hamburg was 
mingled with the palatalized Berlin g, and an unmistakeable Swabian voice, 
probably from Stuttgart, was recounting an adventurous night climb up 
the Feldberg, interrupted by expressions of surprise which one only hears 
in Catholic Bavaria. 

Amid the tumult of voices, the little train clanked out of the station 
and made its way to the valley, leaving the majestic Kampenwand on the 
right. After two stops at wayside stations, it finally reached the end of 
the line, the little village of Marquartstein. 

Here, after a general exodus, the luggage was piled on to handcarts 
and the students, still chattering excitedly, dragged them away down the 
village street, no doubt en route for the school. I could now examine the 
surroundings at leisure. On both sides fir-clad mountains rose up several 
thousands of feet, while the village, which was cut in two by the inevitable 
mountain torrent, nestled in the hollow. In the immediate foreground 
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towered what appeared to be a huge rock surmounted by a medizval castle. 
It was while I was contemplating this castle that I was greeted in good 
English by a middle-aged lady whom I had previously noticed surrounded 
by the girl students. She informed me that she was a teacher at the 
school, welcomed me to Marquartstein and offered to take me up to the 
school. 

We crossed over the bridge which spanned the torrent and passed by 
al fresco painted houses, so typical of southern Germany, and village stores 
displaying articles fashioned by local craftsmen. An ornate baroque 
church and a wayside crucifix decked with flowers lent proof to the saying 
that Bavaria is the least affected of the German states by what goes on 
in Berlin. (The adage: “In Berlin werden die Gesetze formuliert, in 
Miinchen durchgelesen und in Stuttgart ausgefiihrt” is indicative of the 
difference in temperament between the Swabian and the Bavarian.) 


After passing through the village, we followed a path which climbed 
steeply towards the old castle which I had noticed on leaving the train. 
I was then informed by my guide that this castle was indeed one of the 
two buildings which comprised the school. This was the “Altes Schloss” 
where the boys had their quarters and where were the dining rooms for 
the whole school, while the girls lived in the “Neues Schloss,” which lay 
by the river, this building serving also as the school itself. Fraulein P. 
(as we shall call my hostess) informed me that the school went under the 
name of Landerziehungsheim Schloss Marquartstein and was one of a 
series of private schools, but under state supervision, which had been 
founded by an educationalist, Hermann Lietz, whose idea had been to 
introduce into the too academic German “Gymnasium” a modicum of 
practical work and sport. Emphasis was also laid on fresh air; many 
classes were held in: the open and students were encouraged to wear as 
light clothing as possible. As I later learned, a feature of the curriculum 
was the “Morgenlauf.” At 6.30 a.m. a bell would ring and all the boys, 
except those who were sick, would leap out of bed, put on shorts and 
running’ shoes and go for a short run, normally less than a mile. This was 
performed even throughout the winter at temperatures sometimes drop- 
ping down to 0 deg. F., but rarely below, and as long as I was at the school, 
there were no cases of sickness which could be laid at the door of this 
“Morgenlauf.” 


By this time we had climbed the steep path and reached the wooden 
bridge which spanned the ravine over which the drawbridge had formerly 
been raised and lowered. We passed through the gate into the courtyard, 
roughly square in shape, paved with cobble-stones, and in the centre of 
which was an ornate, wrought-iron well-head. The latter was no longer 
used, but every effort had been made, in spite of all the necessary improve- 
ments required to convert this old castle into an up-to-date boarding school, 
to preserve any relics of the nearer or more remote past. I was then 
shown to my room. It was on the second floor, and from its small mul- 
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lioned window one looked down on the sheer sides of the rock on which 
the castle had been built, on to the roofs of the houses in the village below. 
Across the valley, silhouetted against the afterglow of the sunset was the 
Hochplatte, a mountain some 5,000 feet high, while up the valley towered 
some loftier giants, the farther ones disappearing in the blue haze of the 
distance. Impressed with the beauty of this scene, I unpacked my bags 
and established myself in the room which was to be my home for the best 
part of a year. 


It has always been a feature of German schools, and still is to this day, 
to devote the morning only to study and the afternoon to sports and manual 
work. To be able, therefore, to dispose of the necessary time for studies, 
an early start has to be made and at Marquartstein I learned that school 
started at 7 a.m. in the summer and at 8 a.m. in the winter. Breakfast 
was served at 6.15 in summer and an hour later in winter. About mid- 
morning there was a “zweites Friihstiick,” which generally consisted of 
coffee, bread and “Quark,” a form of liquid cheese made from sour milk. 
As my teaching hours were by no means arduous—by agreement I was 
to teach only 12 hours a week—I was not forced to follow this rather 
rigorous mode of life, but in practice I found it simpler to conform to the 
general routine than become the only exception. 


The walk to the “Neues Schloss,” along a mountain path and through 
a pretty wood, brought back to me my sentiments of the previous even- 
ing on seeing the view from my window, and I began to tell myself that 
this little corner of Germany must have escaped the Nazi influence and 
that it was too remote and too beautiful to be tainted by it. I was there- 
fore rudely awakened and brought back to reality when, on entering the 
classroom where I was to teach my first lesson, the whole class leaped to 
their feet, as though electrified, and shouted “Heil Hitler!” Somewhat 
disconcerted, my first impulse was to reply “God Save The King,” but I 
restrained myself and uttered a somewhat weak “Good Morning,” where- 
upon the scholars themselves looked awkward, not knowing what to do, 
until I finally relieved the tension by saying “Sit down!” After this the 
lesson proceeded apace. In future lessons with me the “Heil Hitler!” be- 
came weaker and weaker, until finally the students simply stood up and re- 
mained silent until told to sit down. I noticed, too, that although “Heil 
Hitler!” was also the normal greeting when one met outside, say in the 
village, they very soon adopted the south German “Griiss Gott” or “Servus” 
or a plain “Guten Tag” when they met me. 

Little by little I got to know teachers and pupils. The former were, 
generally speaking, anti-Nazi, some blatantly so, others with a superficial 
veneer of Nazism as a safeguard against losing their job. The pupils 
were different: about half were ardent worshippers of Hitler, the re- 
mainder being indifferent or definitely opposed to his doctrine. I remem- 
ber one day when I was returning from a “Wanderung” with the group 
who were in my charge, discussing the concept of “freedom” with one of 
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the older boys. His name was Gehr. His. father being one of the part- 
ners in the Augsburg firm, Kutscher und Gehr, his fellows, with typical 
schoolboy humour, had nicknamed him Kutscher. Kutscher could not 
understand why Schiller’s work; too, had not been put in the so-called 
“Giftschrank” because his idea of freedom, as expounded in Don Carlos, 
Die Rauber and Fiesko, was surely completely foreign to the very essence 
of Nazism. Here was a boy who could think, but some time later when I 
saw him together with his fellows in their Hitler Youth uniform standing 
rigidly at attention while being barked at. by a youngster of thirteen with 
a loud voice, I realized that even in this remote corner of Bavaria the faint 
voice of freedom was as nothing against the big guns of Nazi doctrine. 


Among the teachers, I soon discovered that the most ardent anti- 
Nazi was Fraulein P., who was the senior mistress and generally in charge 
of affairs at the “Neues Schloss.” Under the guise of English lessons 
which I was to give, she formed a group of those members of the staff who 
were of a similar frame of mind. It was at the meetings of this group 
that problems of the day were discussed without restraint and readings 
made from forbidden texts. On occasion, the meetings were held in 
the library; which was then lit only by candles, rather for effect than with 
any idea of concealment. The flickering candles reflected in the mahogany 
bookcases of the library and glasses of Rhine wine, a bottle of which was 
usually present, casting uneven shadows on the polished tables, recalled 
more than ever that medieval atmosphere which never seemed to be 
totally absent from either of the castles. 

It was at these “Bibliothekabende,” as they were called, that I made 
the acquaintance of Herr W., the German and History teacher of the 
school. A typical humanist of the old school, Herr W. had never been 
able to adapt his mental attitude to the Hitlerite doctrine. He might have 
been the incarnation of Settembrini in Thomas Mann’s Zauberberg. Hav- 
ing friends in all parts of Europe, he found the travel restrictions un- 
bearable, and I was delighted to be able to make it possible for him to 
spend Christmas in Paris by having money sent to him there direct from 
England. On his return, he paid me in marks. Occasionally, directives 
on the teaching of History and German would come through from Berlin: 
“For the next fourteen days in all History and German lessons you will 
teach the salient events in the National Socialist Revolution.” He would 
turn to me in despair and remark: “How is it possible to spend so much 
time on so little, especially when we have done it all before.” But he knew 
that his lessons, his method of teaching, and his general attitude towards 
Nazism were being diligently reported to the local “Bannfiithrer” and he 
dared not disobey these orders. But even here the Bavarian slowness to 
react to Berlin directives was evident, and in Munich a new unit of time 
was created “ein Rust”—the time lag between the issuing of an educational 
directive in Berlin and its carrying out in Bavaria (Herr Rust being the 
Nazi Minister of Education). 
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Educational instructions, however, never ceased to roll relentlessly in. 
Some of the most interesting—and most ridiculous—were connected with 
the “purification of the German language”—‘“die Abschaffung der Fremd- 
worte.” The picturesque old Latin forms of German class names had al- 
ready been replaced by more prosaic ordinal numbers. Thus one no longer 
spoke of “Oberprima” or “Untersekunda,” but of “die achte Klasse” and 
“die fiinfte Klasse.” Then one day each teacher was given a long list 
of “foreign” words which, in speech and writing, had in future to be 
replaced by their German equivalent. The following are a few taken from 
the list: 


Abstraktum begriffliches Hauptwort 
Demonstrativpronomen hinweisendes Fiirwort 
Imperfektum Dauer in der Vergangenheit 
Perfekt Vollendung in der Gegenwart 
Possessivpronomen besitzanzeigendes Firwort 


Imagine a teacher of German grammar, who for years had used the 
Germanized Latin form, struggling with unwieldy expressions like these. 


One day towards the end of September, on the evening of my return 
from an excursion to Berchtesgaden, where I and another teacher had 
taken the seventh class, an excited student rushed up to my room inform- 
ing me that the English premier, Neville Chamberlain, had flown over to 
meet Hitler in the very place where he had been a few hours before. He 
thought that this could not help but relieve the tension which had been 
mounting steadily as a result of the Nazi desire to incorporate the Sudeten 
Germans into the “Reich.” But although the falseness of the situation was 
clearly seen by most Germans—as proved by one of the current jokes: 

“Der Konig von England hat abgedankt.” 

““Wieso ?” 


“Die Angelsachsen wollen heim ins Reich,” 
nevertheless, the atmosphere became so electric the nearer one drew to 
the first of October that, without consulting the consul in Munich, I packed 
my bags and made for the nearest point on the French frontier. The few 
foreign boys and girls, even Italians, had long since been called home by 
their parents, and I was looked upon as the last outpost of the democra- 
cies. It was with some dismay, therefore, that the headmaster learned 
that I too was leaving, but he had to admit that the march into Sudeten- 
land might mean war. Arriving in Paris in the early morning, I heard the 
newsboys shouting about the fateful meeting at Munich and suspected that 
the war scare was temporarily over. In spite of this, I decided to continue 
my journey home, but trusting in Chamberlain’s “Peace in our time,” I 
returned to Marquartstein to complete my year. 


On my return I learned that most of the male teachers had been 
called up and would not be demobilized immediately. They came back one 
by one after their bloodless march into Czechoslovakia—another of Hit- 
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ler’s coups which succeeded—thankful that they still had some time to 
live, but all very apprehensive of the future. One, a thick-tongued Saxon, 
kept on muttering: “If only he would stop now; but we all know he won't.” 

Gradually autumn changed into winter and, in spite of the general 
feeling. of “auf einer Kessel sitzend,” the tension relaxed a little. The period 
before Christmas stands out the most clearly in my memory, by reason of 
the celebration of old German customs on various dates. Thus, on the 
sixth of December (Skt. Nikolaus) the enormous hearth in the Neues 
Schloss was piled high with blazing logs, whilst the students, after re- 
ceiving the presents which had been placed round the fire, read verses of 
poetry, composed by themselves about the members of the staff or about 
each other. 

Shortly before Christmas, just before the end of the term, some of 
the senior boys went out into the forest in the late afternoon and selected 
a fir tree on which they fixed candles. After dark these candles were 
lighted by the same boys and all the students set out into the woods to 
search for the “Weihnachtsbaum.” The delighted cries of those who had 
found it soon betrayed its presence to the others. Soon there were crowds 
of students and teachers standing round the tree, singing all the well known 
German carols. I never hear “Stille Nacht” without seeing in my mind’s 
eye this brightly lit fir tree standing alone in the lightly falling snow against 
the dark background of the forest. The ceremony was brought to a close 
by the students taking the candles and vying with each other in seeing who 
would be the first to reach the castle with a lighted candle. 

None of these delightful customs, nor the approach of winter with 
its joy of skiing in a region especially suited for this sport, could, how- 
ever, make one forget completely the Nazi menace which hung over every- 
body’s head like the sword of Damocles. Ever and anon incidents occurred 
which proved that Hitler’s insatiable greed was by no means appeased and 
every atrocity story, surreptitiously told at the “English lesson,” every new 
restriction on food and clothing, the number of “pep talks” given by 
officers of the Luftwaffe to the scholars as incentives to increase recruit- 
ing, and the fact that gliding had become by far the most popular sport in 
Germany, served as reminders that mighty preparations were afoot. Within 
the school itself was the ever-present menace of the Hitler Youth and the 
“Jungvolk.” It was some time before I realized what power the leaders in 
these organizations had. In everything that concerned “duty,” the H.Y. 
leader took his orders from the local Bannfihrer in the village, and if, on a 
certain day, the troop had to parade, the orders were given through the 
H.Y. leader to the headmaster of the school, who was forced to submit 
meekly. To try and oppose the instructions on any grounds whatsoever 
would immediately have rendered him suspect in the eyes of the party and, 
as private schools were never very popular with the Nazi party, he never 
knew from one week to the next whether his school would be closed down 
or not. 
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It can well be imagined that such considerable power vested in boys 
so young very soon went to their heads. Having it in their power to obtain 
exemption from school whenever they had “Dienst,” they occasionally 
used these powers to obtain half days when there was no duty and, pro- 
vided this was not done too frequently, the head did not interfere. But 
worse than these half days of truancy, was the general attitude of these 
young leaders towards the staff who were not members of any organiza- 
tion. Although their discipline among themselves was exemplary, they 
were quick to twist any corrections that they resented into Anti-Nazi 
sentiment and veiled threats often gave teachers uncomfortable moments. 
It was for this reason alone that one teacher, Herr T., who had overheard 
the H.Y. leader say that he (Herr T) would have to correct his com- 
munistic leanings if he wished to stay at the school, became a member of the 
S.A., while a second followed his example and became a member of the 
NSKK. The latter, the music master, a real artist and a thoroughly in- 
dolent type, said he preferred to spend a few Sundays riding about on a 
motorcycle to tearing over the mountains on skis in winter and on foot in 
summer. He soon changed his mind, however, when the snows dis- 
appeared, because he spent every Sunday from 5 a.m. till dusk riding on 
impossible roads and frequently on the hillsides among the rocks. 

One day, in early March, I had climbed on skis to a little hut on the 
mountain immediately behind the school. As I had set off rather early, 
I had not heard the news of the day, and the “Hiittenwirt,” who in 
winter catered to skiers and in summer to mountaineers, knowing that I 
must have been on the way two or three hours and could not have heard the 
early news, shouted at me with delight as I entered the hut: “Haben Sie 
gehort, unsere Truppen sind in die Tschechei eingeriickt.” Then, when I 
had removed my earmuffs and cap, he recognized me as the English 
teacher of the school, and, judging that this type of news would be by no 
means pleasant to me, he sobered down considerably and in a long tirade 
tried to justify this new act of aggression. Tired of arguing with his 
type, I had my hot drink and left the hut, wondering whether I would see 
my year out in Germany or whether the storm would break before. 

From then on the topic of war was avoided, for every intelligent per- 
son knew that it was inevitable. The time of the “Abitur” came along. 
The history paper contained questions on Nazi philosophy and the history 
of the movement; the chemistry paper was devoted almost exclusively to 
the preparation, composition, reaction and recognition of the poison gases, 
while the mathematics paper would have been more suitable for a gunnery 
instructor or a Woolwich cadet than a high school student. 

At last the date came for my departure. Amongst others, Herr W. 
accompanied me to the station. He informed me that he would give any- 
thing to be coming with me. He had lived through one war in Germany 
and he did not want to see another. This one, he said, with the Nazis in 
power, would be ten times worse than the Kaiser’s war. Another mem- 
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ber of the staff summed up the feelings of all when he said: “Auf wieder- 
sehen, Mr. K.! Wenn es Krieg gibt, hoffentlich treffen wir uns nicht an der 
Westfront.” I could not help thinking of his words as the train wound 
its way round a curve and the Altes Schloss, on its rocky pinnacle, was 
lost to view. 


In March, 1946, I was sent out by the War Office to interrogate the 
Waffen SS General Sepp Dietrich and some of his satellites on the subject 
of war crimes which they had committed earlier in the war. Dietrich was 
being held by the Americans at Dachau and some of his underlings were in 
a camp in the vicinity of Salzburg. As I had to proceed from Munich 
to Salzburg, I resolved to visit Marquartstein to see what had happened to 
the school during the war. 

Just outside Munich we were delayed, as we had been many times pre-. 
viously, by a traffic diversion from the Autobahn. Practically every 
viaduct of any size over which these motor roads passed had been de- 
stroyed by the retreating Germans, and transport following these arterial 
routes was frequently forced to follow narrow roads down into the valleys 
and up the other side. East of Munich was the famous Mangfallbriicke, 
reputed to be the highest autobahn viaduct in Germany, and which had been 
opened with all due pomp and ceremony by the Munich Gauleiter in 1939. 
The whole school at Marquartstein had been transported in buses to see 
this feat of engineering officially opened to traffic. Now it was a mass 
of twisted metal and concrete, its huge pillars sprawling across the narrow 
valley. The tallest, which had not fallen, but which was leaning at a 
dangerous angle, was even now, while we waited, sent crashing down like 
its fellows to encumber still more the valley bottom. 

We left the Autobahn at Ubersee and shortly after pulled up in Mar- 
quartstein. American soldiers were everywhere to be seen. I was di- 
rected to their HQ, and noticed with amusement that it was the inn, the 
“Wagenpfeil,” which had previously been the centre for the Nazi meetings. 
The other inns had not been requisitioned. An American NCO took me 
to see the colonel, who eyed me with a certain amount of suspicion and 
asked me my business. I noticed that he had ensconced himself in a very 
pleasant villa, but I could not remember who had lived there before the 
war—probably a member of the party. The American colonel informed 
me that, just a day or two before, a major had come down from Army HQ 
and inspected his troops in the valley (apparently they were negroes) and, 
without reporting to him, had gone back to HQ and stated that the troops 
in the Marquarstein area were badly disciplined and not under proper 
control. I assured him that I had come on no such mission, and explained 
the purpose of my journey, whereupon he changed his attitude completely 
and, with true American hospitality, invited me to come back and spend 
a week with him. I thanked him, and then managed to get away and 
make my way to the Neues Schloss. 
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I found Fraulein P. still there, considerably aged, but calmly running 
the establishment as though no war had intervened. That evening she 
gathered together as many people as she could to hold another “Biblio- 
thekabend,” but it was only a shadow of the former reunions. None of 
the other teachers whom I had known were there. Very few had been 
killed, but all had, before the end of the war, joined some Nazi organiza- 
tion or other and were prevented from teaching pending denazification. 
The headmaster had been deposed by the Nazis in 1942 for being luke- 
warm, but on arrival of the Americans he was classed as a Nazi, and 
was at that time living in a lonely little inn farther up the valley writing 
his memoirs. At the time of writing he has been denazified and, although 
he is no longer principal, he is a very welcome “Gastlehrer” at the school. 
Most of the other teachers are now allowed to teach again, except 
Herr W., who, ironically enough, was branded an ardent Nazi und was 
eking out a miserable existence with no steady means of livelihood. 
Among the pupils there were many casualties, but I heard that the loud- 
mouthed HY leader had survived the war. The head’s two younger sons 
had had miraculous escapes—one had returned from Russian imprison- 
ment, while the younger, with his company, fought his way out of a 
Russian encirclement in the vicinity of East Prussia and successfully 
regained his battalion. Another, a gifted violinist and the son of a former 
Heidelberg professor, had been unable to stand German military life and 
had committed suicide. 

The one question which was in everybody’s mind, however, was con- 
nected with the future of Germany. They were all extremely pessimistic 
and saw nothing else but Communism sweeping over the whole country. 
I was frequently asked what plan the British and Americans had for the 
west zone because, to the Germans, it was not very clear. On the other 
hand, the Russians, even at this early date, were going ahead with a very 
cleverly conceived scheme which, it was thought, could not help but take 
in the whole of Germany, in the course of time. It was pointed out to 
me that the foundations had already been laid for a police state in Eastern 
Germany and, unless the Western allies adopted some measure to counter- 
act this move, the Western Germans must inevitably succumb to their 
Eastern compatriots. The matter was one of extreme urgency, according 
to them. I did my best to reassure them that the control commissions 
had very definite plans and they, had no cause to worry. On my depar- 
ture, however, they were still unconvinced, and I had the impression that 
they were of the opinion that before them lay a catastrophe as great as 
that which faced them when I took my leave in the summer of 1939. 


PEN PALS IN GERMANY 
If your students wish to correspond with German boys or girls, send 
their names, addresses and ages to Mr. Franz Kraemer, Senior Producer, 
German Section, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, P.O.B. 6,000, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
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LA FONTAINE, FABULIST OF FRANCE 


La Fontaines Fables form a small book that stands somewhat apart 
on the shelves of French classical literature, which is not to say that the 
author himself was an exception in the group of seventeenth-century mas- 
ters. At first sight, he appears to be a free-lance; in point of fact, he 
applied to a new-old kind of composition the same love of naturalness and 
truth, the same sense of proportion and artistic ideal revealed by Racine 
in tragedy, Moliére in comedy and Boileau in verse. Yet, says H. A. 
Cauldwell, he cuts a small figure by the side of these men who were his 
friends. 


A native of Champagne, he grew to be a man of no ambition and little 
will-power. Without the deep emotions of a creative artist like Racine or 
Corneille, without a trace of the moral and intellectual convictions of an 
eloquent genius such as Pascal or Bossuet, La Fontaine was never torn by 
the restlessness of a seeker for truth or beauty and he recognized that he 
was not the stuff of which heroes are made. Easy-going, fond of change 
and pleasure, perhaps ill-fitted for the long littleness of life, he was also 
sincere, constant as a friend, and lovable. Tradition made him into a 
ne’er-do-well, who shunned work and neglected his family. He did leave 
his wife because she spent much more time on reading novels than on 
keeping house ; he did cease to trouble about his son, but gave him a good 
education first. He may not always have recognized his own son in later 
years, and pre-occupation with his own art may have caused him to put 
his watch instead of an egg into the water when it boiled. Yet he was 
ready to do anyone a good turn. His facile intelligence was ever open to 
impression from the world of nature, but a dreamer he was; for the greater 
part of his life he was housed and pensioned by patrons and friends, among 
them Mme de la Sabliére and the minister Fouquet. When the latter was 
condemned, La Fontaine championed his cause. In the salon of Mme de 
la Sabliére, the poet met the great ones of France and he himself, in 
1684, was admitted to the Academy. But he remained the “bourgeois 
campagnard” and never became a “lettré” of salon at court. 


Although he wrote occasional poems, tales in verse, a novel, comedies 
and fables, only the latter have made him immortal. The Fables appeared 
in 12 books between 1668 and 1694. Born and bred far from town life, 
he had leisure to observe animals and insects and all the multifarious acti- 
vities of eternal nature; was he not the son and successor of a ranger? 
Like all the moralists of his time, La Fontaine was interested in man in 
the universal sense; but the animal kingdom was almost unheeded by any 
but himself. And so he found in the old beast-fable the framework that 
best suited his genius and within it his brush depicted characters in their 
natural setting. But his sense of comedy filled the figures with the breath 
of reality; they seem to step out of their panels on to a stage and act and 
speak, each in the language suitable to his own condition. The manners 
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of beast and man, moreover, are intermingled in a harmony that is part of 
the artist’s secret, whose whim it is to tell us, while he speaks of animals, 
what he thinks of his fellow-men. 

La Fontaine did not create the fable which is almost as old as man. 
“Ex nihilo nihil”; like Shakespeare and Moliére, La Fontaine did not 
invent the basis of his stories. He drew on the laconic Aesop, Phaedrus, 
and the mediaeval French “Ysopet” of Marie de France, but, above all, 
on that formless storehouse of beast-tales, the “Roman de Renard,” with 
Renard the fox as hero and Ysengrin as his arch-enemy, among the other 
characters being Noble, the lion; Bruin, the bear; Tibert, the cat; and 
Chantecler, the cock. 

La Fontaine surpassed his predecessors in truth of observation and 
range. He polished the dull stone of the apologue until it sparkled with 
reflections of animals, men and landscapes; it mirrored figures symbolic 
of humanity. The details of ordinary life are idealized and universalized. 
Each scene resolves itself into a little comedy, dramatic in action and 
dialogue, with exposition, reversals of fortune, dénouement, all complete, 
admirably concise, hardly ever over 100 lines in length. The actors are his 
living creation. His “dramatis personae” include kings (his lion, ‘le 
roi Noble,’ is Louis XIV), peasant and bourgeois, ladies and villagers, 
and the typical courtier (Renard, the fox). Like Homer, Shakespeare 
and Moliére, so La: Fontaine’s reflections of life are universal, if on a 
smaller scale—in miniature—but creatures of flesh-and-blood. And his 
simple aim was to please friends and children rather than to correct morals. 
Two trestles and a board sufficed him by the side of the larger stages of 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére. 


The idle dreamer became conscious of his art, but remained modest 
and lovable.—“There will not be found here,” he says in the preface to the 
“Fables,” the elegance or the extreme brevity which make Phaedrus praise- 
worthy ; they are qualities above my reach. As it was impossible for me 
to imitate him in that, I thought that in recompense I must enliven the 
work more than he has done. I considered that, these fables being known 
to everyone, I should do nothing if I did not make them new by some 
touches which would enliven the flavour of them. That is what is re- 
quired to-day; novelty and gaiety are desired. By gaiety I do not mean 
that which excites laughter, but a certain charm, an agreeable air that can 
be given to all sorts of subjects, even the most serious.”—La Fontaine suc- 
ceeded. Every fable reflects a scene that is natural and graceful with only 
just enough detail to convince the reader of its truth, yet all that is done 
leaves so much to be guessed at, for under his apparent good-nature our 
poet possesses a fund of frank mischief, whose shafts, though launched 
by stealth, do not the less directly reach the mark. 

The style is flexible—in turn graceful, playful, touching, energetic, 
impetuous and eloquent, conforming to every situation and personage 
by a variety of rhythm and of pauses. The merit of the “Fables” is 
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proved by their popularity. Like Moliére, La Fontaine remained in the 
French tradition and hence the two hold a place a little apart in the 
classical age. 

In his generous sympathy for all classes, he rivals Shakespeare: his 
deepest feelings were confided to whispering reeds and dumb friends, a 
safe means of expression. All his experience of life, his keen eye for 
nature and his natural goodness, gave him an understanding of the com- 
mon people. A poignant playlet like “La Mort et le Bacheron,” the ironic 
beginning of the fable on the Wolf and the Lamb and the blunt con- 
clusion of “Les Animaux Malades de la Peste,” his peasant beaten for 
offending the seigneur, the caustic satire of the Oyster and the Litigants, 
reveal a sniper at injustice who is filled with a passion for equity, but who 
never preaches anything but common sense— 

“T, faut s’entr’aider, c’est la loi de la nature.” 


La Fontaine rejected Descartes’ theory of the “machine” animal with 
no soul and saw an uninterrupted hierarchy in nature, animate and in- 
animate. So he proved the intelligence of the stag at bay, defending him- 
self by a hundred stratagems worthy of the greatest military leaders. By 
dint of sympathy, never becoming sentimental, he brings out a characteris- 
tic in a line or phrase. So we see the old, dying lion, bemoaning his 
former prowess, “Chargé d’ans, et pleurant son antique prouesse,” and the 
mighty oak, “orgueilleux et foudroyé.” 

Descriptions of this kind could come only from a patient observer. 
La Fontaine depicted and humanized animals; he skillfully reflected their 
innate character and outward features. His ox is sententiously grave and 
thoughtful; his donkey, good-natured and long-suffering; his fly, a pert 
chatterbox ; his cat personifiies hypocrisy; his fox, cunning; and his hare, 
fear. He achieved a triumph of sympathy without sentimentality in a 
literary age of impersonal ideals. So we read of Captain Renard, a Saintly 
Man—the Cat, and Dame Weasel with the pointed nose. 

In some of the “Fables” the animal disguise is discarded for plain men 
and women who talk and act and reveal their failings. Thus the fabulist 
contrasts a cobbler and a financier, a cobbler who sang for joy at his daily 
task and often disturbed the restless slumbers of the careworn, wealthy 
neighbour. At last the financier sent for the cobbler, questioned him on 
his scanty earnings and gave him the untold wealth of 100 crowns to 
ensure restful sleep. Alas! then song and joy and sleep deserted him; 
full care and vain alarms deluded the cobbler so that he thought the cat 
was about to steal his jealously-guarded crowns locked in a cellar. In 
despair, the cobbler ran back to the financier with the money and begged 
for the return of happy songs and contented sleep. 

It is a commonplace saying of historians that the “Fables” reflect all 
social classes of seventeeth-century France. Yet literary nobility depends 
on the writer, not on the social rank of his creations; like Shakespeare in 
his age, La Fontaine, essentially an artist, thought all things worthy of 
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being magnified by his genius. Hence his roll-call extended to the in- 
articulate and ignored masses of peasants and labourers. And into their 
mouths he put the popular, living language inherited from Montaigne, 
Rabelais and the mediaeval tales in verse, voice of rhetorical circumlocution. 
He maintained the national tradition of freedom in both thought and word- 
ing; but, above all, by his work outside of the literary rules, La Fontaine 
showed that true poetry is independent of subject and dependent on the 
quality of the personal interpretation. His own intérpretation is intel- 
ligible to all who read, and to it one may apply Pascal’s saying—“Quand 
on vois le style naturel, on est tout étonné et ravi; car on s’attendait de 
voir un auteur et on trouve un homme.” 

L. A. TRIEBEL, Uniersity of Tasmania. 


CORRECTING ERRORS 


One of my chief difficulties in teaching French has been to get pupils 
to form the habit of making adjectives agree with the noun or pronoun 
they modify, or verbs agree with their subjects—those simple little things 
that occur over and over again and mean so much in writing French cor- 
rectly. It seems there is a group of pupils of medium grade and under 
who simply do not find their own mistakes when correcting their work 
from the blackboard. 


With one small Grade XI class, we had a marked improvement when 
I re-checked exercises after pupils had done their own correcting. If 
there were more than a certain number of uncorrected errors (I varied the 
number according to the ability of the class ; as they became more proficient 
I decreased the number) or if the exercises were too poorly done, they re- 
wrote them and handed them in. After a little practice, they took great 
pleasure in showing me an exercise in which I could find no further mis- 
takes. We usually had time to do this at the end of the class period in the 
five or ten minutes when the class was given an opportunity to proceed with 
the next day’s assignment if the day’s work was reasonably satisfactory. 
Pupils did their exercises in ink, and made corrections with coloured pencil, 
while I re-checked with red pencil. 


I find that dictation is also very useful in elimina‘ing this type of 
mistake. I send six or seven pupils to the blackboard and give them a 
short dictation based on the text. When the dictation has been com- 
pleted, pupils move to the right and each underlines the mistakes in his 
neighbour’s work, while the passage is re-read and one is checked by the 
teacher as a sample. Then the pupils correct their own mistakes. 


EvizaBetH Convay, Brockville CL. 
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CANEVAS D’UNE CONFERENCE SUR LE ROMAN 
CONTEMPORAIN ET LES ACQUISITIONS DE 
LA PSYCHOLOGIE 


par René Bray 
Université de Lausanne 
Le roman frangais— 
La psychologie n’est pas liée au roman. 
Le roman est d’abord un récit. 
Il comporte une action, une intrigue. 
L’aventure d’abord: voir Gargantua. 
Mais le roman nait avec le classicisme. 
Or le classicisme donne 4 la littérature un but qui est la connaissance 
de l’'ame humaine. L’homme objet primordial de la littérature. 
Le premier roman frangais est psychologique. C’est l’Astrée d’ Honoré 
d’Urfé. : 
Ajouter l’action de la préciosité. 
Au terme de cette évolution: La Princesse de Cléves. 
Le génie classique s’attache a cette tradition. 
La Vie de Marianne de Marivaux. 
Les liaisons dangereuses de Choderlos de Lactos. 
Adolphe de Benjamin Constant. 
Dominique de Fromentin. 
Le roman romantique lui-méme est psychologique. 
Stendahl, d’Armance, a Lamiel. 
Méme Balzac: Goriot, Grandet. 
Sauf Hugo: pas psychologue. 
Le roman psychologique chez les réalistes. 
Flaubert: Madame Bovary. 
Goncourt : Germinie Lacerteux. 
Zola et Maupassant. 


Richesse de cette tradition littéraire en France. Le roman frangais 
est 4 prédominance psychologique. II en est autrement de I’anglais et 
de l’allemand. 


Le développement de la psychologie— 


Le mot: au XVIe s., étude des esprits (fantomes) ; 
au XVIIIe s. seuelement, le sens actuel. 
La chose: la psychologie au XVIlIe s. 
Province de la métaphysique: le probléme de 1’ame. 
Dépendance de la pédagogie : étude des passions. 
Au XIXe s., le mouvement positiviste. 
Indépendance de la psychologie: Science morale. 
Prend place dans la hiérarchie des Sciences. 
Son objet: la connaissance de |’ame. 
Sa méthode: une méthode scientifique. 
Elle étudie des états de conscience, des phénoménes. 
Sensations, émotions, désirs. 
Idées, jugements, raisonnements. 
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Sa méthode: l’introspection d’abord 
observation ensuite 
méme l’expérimentation 
Les sciences auxiliaries : 
psychologie comparée: |’animal 
enfant 
le sauvage 
psychologie pathologique 
zoologie et anthropologie 
linguistique, histoire. 
L’apport de la psychophysiologie: le cerveau la mesure des états de 
conscience. 
La psychanalyse. 
La méthode des tests dans la détermination des caractéres. 
Essor prodigieux de la psychologie depuis 1900 environ. 
La question— 


Le roman a-t-il profité de ce développement ? 
Non, selon Roger Vaillant : 
“La psychologie, 4 mesure qu’elle devient une science, cesse 
d’étre matsre a ceuvre d’art ; dans cinquante ans on s’etonnera du 
roman psychologique comme aujourd’hui de l’alchimie.” Drdle de 
Jeu (1946). 

Notre enquéte va montrer l’erreur de cette affirmation. 


La psychologie de l’ enfant— 
L’étroitesse de la psychologie classique de la Princess de Cleves a 
Madame Bovary. 
(a) des adultes sains et normaux (apparitions des névroses en 1850). 
(b) le probléme de la’mour et due mariage: Mme de Cléves, Adolphe, 
Dominique, Julien Sorel, Emma Bovary, etc. 
Le roman contemporain annexe |’enfant. 
Rareté de l’enfant dans la littérature classique; jamais |’enfant 
observé pour lui-méme. 
Voir Gavroche dans les Misérables. 
Méme le Petit Chose de Daudet. 
L’enfant est déja un homme, 
un petit homme. 
L’enfant dans la littérature contemporaine. 
Le travail de son imagination. 
La vie des réves, les jeux. 
La rencontre de la mort. 
La misére et le travail. 
L’éveil de la vie religieuse. 
L’adolescent de méme: la sexualité 
la vocation. 
Les relations: enfants et adultes 
enfants et parents 
enfants et maitres 
fréres et sceurs 
camarades. 
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Des centaines de romans de |’enfance. 
Deux exemples: Les enfants terribles de Cocteau. 
Le blé en herbe de Colette. 
Nouvelle psychologie de l'enfant: riche, nuancée, mystérieuse. 
originale ; non plus un petit homme, mais un enfant. 
Conséquence: le roman vulgarisateur de la science 
son énorme diffusion 
transformation des rapports 
évolution des méthodes d’éducation 
dans la famille 
a l’école 
Préserver l’originalité de l'enfant ; une ame a respecter. 
L’ame des bétes— 
L’animal avec I’enfant: l’animal a une ame 
nous sommes loin de l’animal-machine 
du mécanisme de Malebranche 
les précurseurs: Maeterlinck, Jules Renard 
au XXe s., partout le chien et le chat 
le liévre et l’ane chez Francis Jammes 
le lion chez Demaison 
le taureau chez d’Arbaud 
le poisson, l’oiseau, le grillon, etc. 
Voir surtout les Dialogues de bétes de Colette 
Psychologie plus hasardeuse que pour |’enfant 
beaucoup d’anthropomorphisme dans ces romans 
le romancier constate des réactions chez l’animal 
et les interpréte comme humaines 
suppose a l’animal des sentiments d’homme 
Pourtant naissance du sentiment de la communauté vivante 
Comparer La Fontaine a Colette 
La Fontaine observe et dessine des formes 
note rarement des moeurs 
introduit I’homme dans la béte 
La béte est un symbole sous une forme 
Colette cherche ce qui nous sépare de la béte 
et ce qui nous en rapproche 
; intérét pour cette vie obscure et complexe 
la béte réservoir de vie secréte 
chaleur, fantaisie, volonté 
le commerce de la béte enrichit I’homme 


Les races— 
L’ethnographie enrichit la psychologie 
La littérature tend a devenir universelle 
Elle présente le portrait, non seulement du Blanc 
de l’Européen 
du Frangais 
mais aussi du Noir 
et du Jaune 
du Marocain 
du Japonais, etc. 
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Voir Paul Morand, Luc Durtain, René Maran 
Avec René Maran, prix Goncourt, 
et son Batouala 
le Noir devient écrivain 
Il étudie dans Batouala l’ame du Noir 
non tant le pittoresque exotique 
qu’une analyse psychologique 
La encore, ce qui sépare et ce qui rapproche: 
une autre logique 
une autre religion 
une autre conception sociale 
le totem, le fétiche, les esprits 
une autre conception du monde 
et pourtant toujours et encore I’humanité 
L’antisémitisme a beaucoup fait dans le méme sens 
surtout en conséquence de |’Affaire Dreyfus 
l’A4me juive s’affirme dans sa particularité 
et aussi dans ses déchirements 
les écrivains chrétiens qui ont parlé des juifs: 
Péguy et surtout Romain Rolland 
voir dans le Jean-Christophe de Romain Rolland: 
La Révolte, 1906, et La Foire sur la Place, 1908 
les écrivains juifs: Spire, Fleg, etc. 
surtout J. R. Bloch: . . . et Cie. 
Synthése de l’Ame juive contemporaine 
opposition entre la fidélité 4 la tradition 
et le désir d’affranchissement 
l’appel de la race contre la tendance a I’assimilation 
Un humanisme juif tend a naitre 
Ainsi l’objet du roman s’élargit, il tient compte des 
différences humaines. 


Les conditions— 
Autre différenciation psychologique: les conditions 
homme classique est abstrait 
indéterminé 
sa nudité psychologiques le roi, le prince 
Diderot déja soupconne |’importance de la condition 
le romancier d’aujourd’hui sait que le caractére 
est déterminé par l’occupation 
Le paysan d’Emile Guillaumin 
le forgeron de Ch. L. Philippe: 
Le pere Perdrix 
mentionner surtout l’ceuvre de Pierre Hamp: 
contient la plupart des métiers contemporains : 


mineur jardinier 
tisserand pécheur 
verrier etc. 


analyse l’ame de l’ouvrier: 
honneur professionel 
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souffrance et résignation 
révolte et espoir 


Pierre Hamp est un ouvrier parlant des ouvriers: 


pour lui, toute la vie humaine est commandeée par le travail 


apprenti patissier, il s’est instruit 
il a fréquenté l'Université populaire de Belleville 
il est devenu employé de chemin de fer, etc. . 


par la Peine des hommes 


c’est le titre général de son ceuvre. 
Conditions spéciales : 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


la pégre, les bas-fonds 
cest I’héritage du roman naturaliste 

et aussi du roman russe 
Francis Carco, La Rue, filles et souteneurs 
Panait Istrati, Le Vagabond 
la encore le pittoresque s’efface 

au profit du psychologique 
’humanité du souteneur 
le sportif: c’est une nouveauté 
apparition du sport au XXe s.: la culture physique 
non pas une occupation exceptionnelle 

mais une activité populaire 
la psychologie du sportif, toute nouvelle : 

l’esprit de compeétition 

lesprit d’équipe 

le gout du record 

la discipline et l’énergie 

un nouvel ascétisme 
nombreux romanciers du sport: 
le plus grand est Montherlant: Olympiques 

Les Onze devant la Porte Dorée 

La course a pied et le foot-ball 
L’aviateur, autre nouveauté 

la grandeur héroique du pilote civil 

les conditions strictes de l’accomplissement 

de son devoir 
les exigences de la machine et la domination 
de l’esprit 

Un nouvel espace: le ciel et son infini 

Saint-Exupéry: Courrier Sud 
Vol de Nuit, etc. 

le combattant, enfin: encore assez nouveau 

les tranchées de 1916 

les blindés de 1940 

la Résistance de 1944 

la misére et le tragique 

nouvelles notions de l’heroisme 

et du patriotisme 

mentionner surtout Duhamel 
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La maladie— 


Encore une détermination nouvelle 
a) lame du malade différente de celle du bien-portant 
le tuberculeux: Les Allongés de Jeanne Galzy 
une ame nouvelle se forme dans le sanatorium 
la vie a l’écart: son artifice 
ses régles absurdes 
la camaraderie de la douleur 
les mauvaises pensées nées de la souffrance 
l’énergie qui méne a la guérison 
Yabandon qui méne a la mort 
parfois l’élévation jusqu’a la foi 
voir les Lettres de Marietta Martin (1948) 
b) la névrose et la folie: André Baillon 
son principal ouvrage: Chalet I 
le fou ne cesse pas d’étre un homme 
il pense et il agit suivant ses régles a lui 
le roman profite des études médicales 
il doit beaucoup a la psychiatrie 
et 4 la psychanalyse 
immense influence de Freud et du freudisme 


Le couple— 
Revenons 4a la psychologie traditionnelle 
le mariage et l’adultére 
le drame conjugal sujet constant du roman frangais 
aujourd’hui tout transformé 
devenu infiniment complexe 
Mentionner surtout l’cesuvre de Jacques Chardonne: 
le romancier des rapports entre l’homme et la femme 
ce que chaque sexe gagne et perd au mariage 
les limites du bonheur familial 
L’E pithalame: une union qui pése 
la passion des jeunes cceurs leur a 
masqué les divergences qui les 
séparaient 
Le Chant du Bienheureux: la pitié et le dévouement 
créaturs d’illusions qui font croire 
a l’amour 
Les Varais: les réalités de la vie désagrégeant l'amour 
c’est le roman du couple moderne 
la législation du divorce a transformé le drame du couple 
l’'adultére moins douloureux que la décision de séparation 
Mauriac parle du “Conflit de deux étres qui pourraient se 
séparer, qui souvent se sépareront, mais aprés des luttes, 
des déchirements qu’aucune obligation sociale ne suscite, 
qui naissent d’une loi obscure au plus secret de la chair.” 
Autres drames du couple— 
a) la solitude morale 
la vie de famille emprisonée dans les conventions 
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les lois faites pour conserver la race 
le patrimoine 
l’honneur 

la femme étrangére dans la famille de son époux 

b) le conflit entre les aspirations individuelles 

et les exigences sociales de |’union 


La femme et la mére— 


La psychologie de la femme aussi s’est approfondie 
non tant les innombrables amoureuses 
toutes descendantes d’Emma Bovary 
dont il faut noter cependant la diversité 
la sensuelle de Colette 
la passionnée de Mauriac 
la lucide de Chardonne 
la fantaisiste de Giraudoux 
ailleurs la plus haute spiritualité 
Mais surtout la psychologie plus nouvelle de la mére 
sans doute des méres chez les classiques 
et chez les romantiques 
mais nouveauté du propos de 
Raymonde Marchard: 
Tu enfanteras 
poéme de la grossesse 
roman de la maternité 
Colette et sa mére 
La Maison de Claudine, Lido 
Gide et sa mére 
Si le grain ne meurt 
Tout récemment les audaces de Bazin 
Vipere au poing 
Les formes de l’amour maternel 
le terrible Genitrix de Mauriac 
L’amitié— 
De méme les rapports d’homme a homme: 
L’amitié, nouveau sujet de roman 
autrefois rare en littérature 
Montaigne et La Boétie 
La Fontaine: Les Deux Amis 
sa fécondité dans la littérature contemporaine: 
La Correspondance, Riviére-Fournier 
Roger Martin du Gard, Les Thibault 
Jacques Thibault et Daniel de Fontanin 
Duhamel, Deux hommes 
Loisel et Salavin 
histoire de leur amitié 
de la cristallisation a la rupture 
le conflit d’abord latent 
puis brutal et furieux 
une vraie tragédie 
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L’amitié principe de communion entre les hommes 
Jules Romains, théoricien et romancier de l’unanimisme 
Les Hommes de bonne volonté 
Jallez et Jerphanion 
“On est présents ensemble 4 un moment du monde, 
et peut-étre a un secret fugitif du monde.” 
Une participation 
profondeur et passion 
Dans I’amitié, l’obstacle aussi: Pimpossibilité de communiquer 
la solitude de 1’étre humain 
“On est toujours seuls . . . Deux cadavres céte a céte. . 
Rien ne passe d’un étre a l’autre . . . Tous sont murés. . .” 
(Raymond Schwab) 
Qui a raison, de Jules Romains ou de Raymond Schwab? 
Encore un drame de la conscience moderne. 
Un homme nouveau— 
Mais assez dit sur les conquétes de la psyschologie moderne. 
Résumons-nous : 
a) extension de |’objet: l’enfant 
l’animal 
les races 
les conditions 
la maladie 
b) l’approfondissement du sujet: 
étude du couple 
celle de la femme et de la mére 
l’amitié et la solitude 
La transformation des conceptions psychologiques : 
a) volonté de sincérité: diminution de la pudeur 
affaiblissement de la morale traditionelle 
souci de vérité 
noter l’effort de Gide 
sous l’influence de Dostoiewsky 
et le rayonnement de Freud et de ses disciples 
Mauriac, Essai sur le roman: 
“La sincérité envers soi-méme est la vertu 
de ma génération.” 
“Nous avons perdu—et c’est peut-étre un grand malheur 
—le sens de l’indignation et du dégott ; nous osons lire 
dans les plus pauvres yeux, parce que rien ne nous 
indigne, rien ne nous dégoite de ce qui est humain.” 
b) influence de la psychanalyse: Freud. 


L’apparition du subconscient 
non plus l’étre clair des classiques 
mais un étre obscur 
Une foule de mobiles complexes 
souvent immoraux et infamants 
Les complexes, le complexe d’CEdipe par exemple 
transformant l’amour filial 
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Une vie secréte sous la vie apparente 
indéterminée et illogique, ramifiée 
mais souveraine toujours 
puissance du monde obscur qui nous habite 
Une psychologie non plus rectiligne, | 
mais incohérente: le héros de roman russe | 
la vie n’est pas logique 
le déterminisme psychologique est subtil 
c) le surréalisme: Breton, Aragon, Eluard, etc. | 
non seulement doctrine poétique 
mais méthode de connaissance 
l’écriture automatique sous la dictée de 
l’automatisme psychique 
un étre gouverné par le hasard 
André Breton, Nadja 
Nous sommes loin de I’homme classique 
V’homme d’aujourd’hui est un gouffre 
on pourrait dire une bouche d’ombre. 
Le romancier essaie de la sonder 
non plus seulement comme les réalistes 
par l’observation, mais par |’intuition 
c’est-a-dire par une sympathie fraternelle. 
Le roman d’aujourd’ hui— 
“Le roman n’est rien, s'il n’est pas l’étude de l’homme, et il perd 
toute raison d’exister s’il ne nous fait pas avancer dans la connaissance 
du coeur humain.” Mauriac, Dieu et Mammon. 
Le roman moderne, du moins le roman frangais, doit satisfaire 
Mauriac. 
il temoigne d’un énorme progres de la connaissance 
On conteste parfois la notion de progrés en littérature 
lieu-commun stupide 
progrés certain -de la connaissance 
de la technique 
par suite progrés de I’art 
de la littérature 
Vaillant a tort: le sort de la littérature 
lié au sort de la science 
De homme de 1670 a celui de 1950, de Mme de La Fayette 
a Mauriac 
homme devient plus complexe 
plus vaste - 
plus riche 
il est diversifié et élargi 
La littérature moderne essaie d’étreindre cette complexité et cette 
richesse par des procédés d’investigation et d’expression 4 sa 
mesure. 
Du laboratoire de Pascal a celui de Joliot-Curie, de l’expérience sur 
la pesanteur de l’air a celle de la désintégration atomique, 
il v a un abime. 
Il en est de méme de la nature psychologique : 
le progrés de la psychologie moderne a 
entraine le progres de la littérature de |’esprit. 
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CONCERNING UPPER SCHOOL FRENCH 


Among the various criticisms levelled against the present High School 
curriculum, we often hear it said that even after four or five years of study 
of French, students are not able to express themselves in the language, or 
understand it when they hear it spoken. We have been thinking of the 
reasons for this apparent failure. We feel that too much emphasis is 
placed in the lower forms on repetitive oral work. In McLean’s Magazine 
of August first, we read: “If we are going to continue teaching French 
the oral method should be used. We should cut down on the French gram- 
mar and use records, and French radio programmes, so that the student 
learns it by ear.” 


In our experience we have found that phonograph records, French 
radio programmes, French games, and similar devices lend interest for a 
short time, but that when the novelty of this is worn off, the good student 
feels that he wants to really understand the grammatical principles on 
which the language is based, so that he may have a starting-point for de- 
veloping himself further. Even the poor student needs a good foundation 
in grammar, otherwise what he has acquired through oral work is soon 
lost. If the student who has been well drilled in grammar, along with 
some oral work, is one of the 100,000 who leave High School yearly before 
his secondary education is completed, he takes away with him the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has enough French grammar to build on if he 
finds himself in a situation where a knowledge of French is helpful to 
him. And certainly a student who completes his Upper School has to 
face an examination in which oral work counts for little. 


We both have seven periods a week for Upper School French. This 
should seem adequate, but as it is chiefly the Upper School students who 
are the leaders in extra-curricular activities, these seven periods are not 
sufficient to prepare them well enough to pass their examinations, if but 
little attention has been paid to formal grammar in the lower grades. 


The ideal method is of course to teach French in the French language. 
This could be done with selected groups, but French is taken by almost all 
students, even by those who haven’t much linguistic interest or ability. In 
the Upper School classes there are always more than a few who have 
arrived there with barely passing marks from Grade IX up. For such 
students the difficult Upper School French grammar must be taught in 
English, or they are lost. Oral work must not be neglected, but we have 
found that if we take the time to prod the weak students into taking an 
active part in an oral lesson, the better students are bored and sometimes 
a bit resentful. 

We were asked to pass on to readers of the Canadian Modern Lan- 
guage Review some of the methods we use in trying to prepare our students 
for the Upper School examinations. In an Authors class we often ask 
one row of students to be ready with an oral résumé in French of a certain 
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part of the story, and we ask the weaker student to prepare simple ques- 
tions, which they write on the board, and which other students answer 
orally. Students, unguided, will find a great deal of difficulty with voca- 
bularies. When a story is finished, or a certain number of pages in a 
novel, we sometimes ask students to pick out the words they consider im- 
portant to the story, and to write them on the board. We include in this 
work a study of synonyms and antonyms. 


In large classes time is not available for individual work in taking up 
French compositions. We feel that a certain amount of success is achieved 
by having two or three students write a paragraph of free composition on 
the board. They prepare this work previous to the class period. The class 
makes grammatical corrections of these paragraphs and suggests improve- 
ments in style, introduction of idioms where possible, additions to the 
subject matter, and deletion of irrelevant material. 


We provide our students with a mimeographed list of 100 essential 
idioms, which we insist upon their learning thoroughly. This gives them 
some confidence in writing French, and facilitates their comprehension in 
sight work. 


We may be a couple of die-hards, but we are convinced that oral work, 
valuable as it is, will be more valuable when it is founded on a solid know- 
ledge of French grammar. With this foundation, any interested student 
will be able to reap enjoyment long after his school days are over. French 
grammar need not be dull and uninteresting, and its study will furnish the 
student with satisfaction. It is our experience that the student likes to 
feel he knows the “why” of things. 


The average student likes to translate from French to English. He 
feels that he has achieved something worthwhile. We would like to see 
some work in translation restored to the Authors papers—not stress- 
ing the niceties of expression, which should be left to the English depart- 
ment, but revealing a thorough comprehension of the subject matter. 


Muriet E. Paut, 
Central Secondary School, Hamilton. 

HELEN M. Kerr, 
Westdale Secondary School. Hamiiton. 


KODACHROME SLIDES OF PARIS 


Any teacher who would care to have a set of 30 Kodachrome slides 
to illustrate all the buildings in Paris mentioned in Lesson 20 of Cours 
Moyen, “Paris je t’aime,” please send name and address to Miss K. 
Russell, High School, Sudbury. The cost will be approximately $10 for 
the set. These pictures were taken by Miss Russell on her trip in 1948. 
They are 35 millimetre and will fit an ordinary slide projecter. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MISS GLADYS EDMONDSON 


Lotbiniére, P.Q., 
My Dear Miss Edmondson: July, 1950. 


Have you ever tried writing in a completely French atmosphere on 
the subject of teaching German? I thought not! Then you have no 
conception of the difficult task you have so light-heartedly set me. My 
mind is awhirl with the many still-born French phrases it had perfected 
just at the moment the topic changed with gallic speed: little Andrée, 
recently returned from France with a Parisian accent and mystifying “f” 
for “s” lisp, is eager to tell me all about “les trois porfeaux”: “mon 
oncle” Edouard, armed with the “longue-vue,” has climbed to the dizzy 
top of the lighthouse and Jean and Camille have gone out in the chaloupe 
to watch an Empress slip down with the tide: my good companions, 
Elaine Smith, Kitchener, and Dora Smyth, Agincourt, are off for a swim 
“au Bois des Hurons”: I know that “ma tante” Marguerite and “ma 
tante” Eugénie need a “coup de main” with that mountain of dishes in 
the kitchen. And I ask you, Miss Edmondson, where am I? Donner- 
wetter! I’m in solitary, struggling through a mental fog of French to 
crystallize thoughts on teaching German. I should much rather be a part 
of the activities of this delightful household. In fact, had Dora Smyth 
and Eva-Lis Wuorio not seen it first, I should much rather be writing on 
the joys of a summer at Lotbiniére. 


But you, Miss Edmondson, with true editorial guile, have assured 
me that “anything anybody has to say on the teaching of German will be 
of help to somebody.” Well, my dear, you can’t deny that you asked 
for it. : 

Teaching German in a community like Kitchener, formerly Berlin, 
is a rewarding experience—one learns a lot of German from the students. 
Fortunately for the self-esteem of the teacher, many of the students who 
have spoken German “von der Wiege auf” are woefully weak in grammar 
and use local idioms which must be ruthlessly uprooted before June of 
Grade 13. For example, they have a lordly disdain for adjective endings 
and insist that “gleichen” means “to like.” Then, too, there is the prob- 
lem of proceeding at a rate which will at the same time keep the German- 
speaking students interested and the rest of the group informed. For 
this purpose, an unwitting guinea pig is selected in each class, a better than 
average English-speaking student who should normally attain first-class 
honours. Any sign of lack of comprehension on the part of this student 
is the danger signal. We stop, review and drill. 


In such a musically-minded community, where many of the youngsters 
are valued members of the school orchestra and glee club, the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philharmonic Choir or Chamber Music Society, the 
best approach to German poetry, I find, is through music. The mere 
fact that German poetry has so often inspired German composers adds 
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to its stature in the eyes of our musicians. We introduce “Der 
Zauberlehrling” with Leopold Stokowski conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” Victor 17501A, 17501B, 17502A. 
Granted, the music is of no help in understanding the words, but it does 
add variety to dull routine and the students derive satisfaction from being 
able to identify the various themes and to follow the story as related in the 
tone poem. Memorization of “Der Erlkénig” and “Die Beiden Grena- 
diere” is comparatively painless with the aid of basso Alexander Kipnis, 
Victor 15825A, 15825B. In my opinion, a more sensitive interpretation 
of “Der Erlkénig” is offered by Sigrid Onegin, Victor 7657A. In more 
modern vein is “Lili Marlene,” Victor 25-4198-A. If you or any of your 
friends would like the words for “Lili Marlene,” I’d be glad to send them 
to you. Of course we learn the old favourites too—‘Die Lorelei,” 
“Heidenréslein” and so on, and sing them to whatever accompaniment is 
at hand—piano, harmonica, or tonette. 

It’s such a short step from the sublime to the ridiculous, the ridiculous 
being in this case our version of good old “Schnitzelbank” as it appears on 
a chart supplied by Mader’s German Restaurant, 1041 No. Third St.,-Mil- 
waukee. It leads the student hit parade, especially when the teacher can 
be persuaded to appear, with the aid of a little padding and much natural 
endowment, as a ludicrous German “Hausfrau” and lead in the singing 
at Christmas assemblies. We have made a large copy of each picture on 
the chart so that the audience can follow and, if they wish, join in. 

By the way, have you ever visited Sniderman’s Music Hall, 714 Col- 
lege St., Toronto? They have a huge selection of foreign records and 
“Schnitzelbank” was listed in their catalogue. 


I suppose no discussion of German would be complete without a word 
on those pesky modal auxiliaries. First of all, we show that they are 
fine, upstanding German verbs with only minor irregularities. Where, 
then, does the difficulty lie? In the defective English meanings, that’s 
where. Just imagine, Miss Edmondson, what a joy it would be to teach 
“miussen,” “konnen,” “diirfen,” “sollen” if the English would oblige with 
regular verbs “to must,” “to can,” “to may,” “to should.” Of course, 
such cavalier treatment does not magically overcome the difficulties in the 
English, but it does overcome a mental hazard in the approach to the com- 
paratively easy German. 

Oh, yes, before I forget—here’s a little self-explanatory device that 
saves time and space in the handling of synonyms and antonyms. Synonyms 
are written thus: ae \antonyms ities ‘ png 

To end on a very practical note, here are the names of a few books 
that I have found very helpful. For sight reading, dictation and précis: 
Zum Wiederzahlen, P. G. Wilson, Erzdhl Noch Was, Parts 1 and 2: Ger- 
man Passages for Unseen Translation, Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced. For examinations and examples: Practical German Review 
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Grammar, Cochran; Aufenthalt in Deutschland, Volumes 1 and 2. (Re- 
viewed in Summer, 1950, issue); German im Review, Roseler; and, of 
course, The Canadian Modern Language Review. 

Now, my dear Miss Edmondson, I know that we must have “drawers 
of water and hewers of wood,” but to cast anybody in such a role amidst 
all the delightful distractions of Lothiniére is not true Christian charity. 
So, pangs of conscience somewhat dulled, 1’m off to join Dora and Elaine. 

Meilleures amitiés de tout le monde, 


Greta MacDona_p, Kitchener & Waterloo C. and V.S. 


A FRENCH CLUB 


Because of the shift system on which we were working, it was neces- 
sary to limit our French Club time last year to one-half hour each week. 
We had six clubs with ten or twelve students each, meeting after school. 
We abandoned the idea of a student president in the chair with members 
moving motions in French, etc. Our programme was so simple and so 
successful that I want to pass it on to teachers who wish to start clubs 
on simple lines. In reality, they were conversation classes with the teacher 
in the chair. 

From October the first till Christmas, a four-item programme was 
used. Items one and four varied, but items two and three remained con- 
stant. Examples of item one follow: (1) How to introduce a person 
(Permettez-moi de vous présenter, etc.) ; (2) A series to memorize (je 
suis fatigué, je me couche, je dors, etc.); (3) A speech made by one 
member to another by answering related questions.on the board (Ou étes- 
vous né? A quelle école étes-vous allé a l’Age de six ans? etc.) ; (4) Con- 
versation with a partner on subjects named by the teacher (le temps, le 
cinéma, les professeurs, etc.) ; (5) Retelling to a partner of a story told by 
the teacher (“Barbe Bleue” from Petits Contes pour les Petits, etc.) ; (6) 
A contest in making the greatest number of sentences orally on a given 
subject in a given time. 

Ten minutes of the half-hour were spent each week learning by heart 
with a partner a conversation from those delightful books called French 
Conversation-Elementary by Kany and Dondon— Heath & Co. (Copp 
Clark). Item three also was a regular number. It consisted of listening 
to and repeating, etc., a conversation from that small set of records sold by 
Clarke, Irwin, Conversational French—Harris and Lévéque, Holt & Co. 
These are really good and usable records with a moment’s pause after each 
sentence so that students have time to repeat the words. 

A game always made up the last item on the programme. A few 
examples follow: (1) Je vois quelque chose qui commence par “‘t”, etc. ; 
(2) Relay races using colours, nouns beginning with a vowel, -ir verbs, 
cities of France, things to eat, etc.; (3) Two sides—guess the word when 
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given (i) premiére lettre, (ii) nombre de syllabes, (iii) minéral, végétal, ou 
animal; (4) Members guess the person or thing or place of which the 
leader is thinking. They arrive at the answer by asking questions to which 
the leader answers “oui” or “non” (twenty questions) ; (5) Pin papers on 
backs with names of great men on them. Follow procedure of 4; (6) 
Hand out books and have members read anecdotes to their partners; (7) 
Do mathematical problems (additionnez, soustrayez, etc.) ; (8) Each mem- 
ber reads out loud to himself as fast as he can. The winner is the one who 
gets the farthest; (9) Play categories as in English. (10) Put as many 
of your staff names as possible into French as a contest (Mr. Kirkland= 
M. Egliseterre, etc.) This four-item programme ended with a Christmas 
half-hour with food and songs and talk of gifts and Christmas trees. 


Between Christmas and our February examinations we spoke English 
in the French Club. We used for three half-hours those inexpensive 
booklets purchased from “Le Frangais a la page” (new address, 34 Butter- 
nut St., Toronto), called “Recueil de Mots-Croisés frangais.” One book 
between two members is sufficient. A small dictionary is necessary, too. 
The best students will finish a puzzle in a half-hour, and they really like 
to do them. Next, we spent two weeks preparing for card games that 
were to follow. These games deal with facts about French culture, etc. 
In case some teachers would like to use these as a quiz and have never 
made a list, below are questions to which they give me the answers, or to 
which I give them the answers. It is necessary to have these books in 
order to play with pleasure: Répondez s’il vous plait, Series I (60 cents) 
and Seriés II (60)cents, and Allez-Op (60 cents). These I obtained from 
the Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings on the Hudson, New York. 


From March to Easter we do little plays, using the little book of 
plays you know, or short plays we have made based on Contes Dramatiques 
(Copp Clark), or on fairy tales like “Les trois Ours” or “Le petit 
chaperon rouge.” But from the Gessler Publishing Company, mentioned 
above, I obtained easy and excellent Scénettes Dramatiques (conversations 
for two persons) and Saynétes Comiques (conversations for three or 
more). I handed out plays at the beginning of the half-hour. The pupils 
practised reading and acting them in some corner of the room for fifteen 
minutes. Then we heard each group present its play. The pupils acted 
it as best they could, half reading, half reciting the text. A party in 
French, with the members of all six clubs and all four teachers participat- 
ing, completed the year’s work. 


Over the years I have tried various types of programme for French 
Clubs. In days past I have had such good students that they would 
prepare work for every meeting. But in these days, when students are 
rushed with part time jobs, with athletics, with social life, with their 
regular school work, this type of short snappy programme with small 
groups of students does produce students of French who are willing to 
take a lead in regular French classes. 
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A FRENCH QUIZ 


. Name a famous victory arch in Paris.—“L’Are de Triomphe.” 
. What girl caused Charles VII to be crowned king of France ?— 


Jeanne d’Arc. 


. What king of France had the castle of Fontainebleau built ?— 


Francois II. 


. What French king said to Mme Pompadour “Aprés moi le déluge? 


Louis XIV. 


. Who was the French sculptor who carved “Le Penseur” ?— 


Auguste Rodin. 


. What church of Paris had the form of a Greek temple?—The 


Church of the Madeleine. 


. What two provinces of France were given back to France by 


Germany after the 1914-18 war?—Alsace and Lorraine. 


. What building in Paris has this famous incription: “Aux grands 


hommes la Patrie reconnaissante” ?—the Panthéon. 


. Who is the amusing character (a clown) on the French stage? 


—Pierrot. 

The monetary unit in France is called a franc. What is 1/100 
part of a franc called ?—a centime. 

Into what river does the Marne flow ?—la Seine. 

Who is the artist who painted “les Glaneuses” ?—Millet. 

What name did one give to men who went about in the Middle 
Ages from castle to castle singing their poetry—‘“les trouba- 
dours.” 

In what French novel does one find the character ra 2 
Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

In what novel does Jean Valjean appear?—Les Misérables. 

Who wrote les Misérables?—Victor Hugo. 

Name a famous novel written in French about French Canada ?— 
Maria Chapdelaine. 

What great battle marks the definite defeat of Napoleon I?— 
Waterloo. 

What great white church is found on “Montmartre” high above 
Paris ?—L’Eglise du Sacré Coeur. 

What is the main cathedral in Paris ?—Notre-Dame. 

Name another great cathedral in France.—Reims. 

What great island of the Indian Ocean belongs to France ?— 
Madagascar. 

On what river are found the famous castles of France ?—la Loire. 
Name a famous abbey of the Benedictine Monks high on a rocky 
island off the coast of France?—Mont Saint-Michel. 

In what city of France is found a former palace of the Pope?— 
Avignon. 

Who. was buried in the “Dome des Invalides” ?—Napoleon I. 
What Frenchman had the Suez Canal constructed ?—Lesseps. 
Who was the famous minister of Louis XIII ?—Richelieu. 

What is the highest construction in Paris?—the Eiffel Tower. 
Name a patriotic song composed by Rouget de Lisle in 1792.— 
la Marseillaise. 
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31. 


32. 
33. 
. Name the first wife of Napoleon I.—Josephine. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


. What is the longest river in France?—la Loire. 
45. 


ms 
52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


What mountains are found in the south-east of France ?— 
les Alpes. 

What mountains separate France from Spain?—les Pyrénées. 
What is “le Louvre” ?—an art gallery. 


Name the second wife of Napoleon I.—Marie Thérése of Austria. 
Name the wife of Louis XVI.—Marie Antoinette. 

Name the instrument with which criminals are killed in France— 
the guillotine. 

What great French scholar discovered the means of killing 
microbes by heat ?—Pasteur. 

What is the style of architecture of Notre Dame cathedral ?— 
Gothic. 


. Name the ancient prison house of Paris destroyed at the time of 


the Revolution—the Bastille. 

What is the date of France’s national holiday corresponding to 
our July 1?—July 14. 

What woman scientist is known as the discoverer of radium? 
Mme Curie. 

Name a city at the junction of the Rhone and the Saone—Lyon. 


Name a literary and scientific society founded by Richelieu in 
France composed of 40 members sometimes called “Les Immor- 
tels’—L’Académie frangaise. 


. Name the Frenchman who founded Quebec—Champlain. 
47. 


Who wrote Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a great French comedy ? 
—Moliére. 


. What French writer is well known for his fables ?—La Fontaine. 
49. 
50. 


Who constructed the palace of Versailles—Louis XIV. 

What American statesman went to France to the court of Louis 
XVI to help the American cause ?—Benjamin Franklin. 

Under what monument is “the French unknown soldier” buried ? 
—L’Arc de Triomphe. 

Name a French general and politician who took part in the Amer- 
ican War of Independence—La Fayette. 

Name a great French musician—Debussy or Lulli. 

A great French novelist’s last name is “France.” What is his 
first name ?—Anatole. 

Name a French poet—Lamartine. 
What is “L’Action frangaise” ?—a French daily newspaper. 
What war occurred in the reign of Napoleon III ?—Franco- 
Prussian. 

Romanticism is a name covering one large part of French Litera- 
ture. Give a name that covers another large part—Classicism. 
Was it Dumas-pére. or Dumas-fils who wrote so many French 
novels translated into English—like the Count of Monte Cristo?— 
Dumas-pére. ; 


. Name one of the three orators of the French Revolution—Danton 


or Robespierre or Marivaux. 
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61. Who is sometimes called the father of modern education—a writer 
of the Revolution ?—Rousseau. 

62. Is “Greuze” a famous writer, painter or musician ?—painter. 

63. Name a famous bridge over the Seine—Pont Neuf or Alexan- 
dre III. 

64. Who wrote le Barbier de Séville?—-Beaumarchais. 

65. By what famous edict was it made possible to worship freely as 

_ one pleased in France?—L’Edit de Nantes. 

66. What is Le Cid?—masterpiece play of Corneille. 

67. Who is the central figure in “La Chanson de Roland” ?—Charle- 
magne. 

68. What was France first called ?—la Gaule. 

69. What are the colours of the French flag?—blue, white and red. 

70. What is the motto of the Republic of France ?—Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité. 

71. What words are on the coat of arms of Quebec ?—Je me souviens. 

72. What does “poisson d’avril” mean ?—April fool. 

73. What do they call their military medals—croix de guerre and 
médaille militaire. 

74. What would be the English equivalent for “Guignol” ?—Punch 
and Judy show. 

75. What is the highest mountain in Europe?—le mont Blanc in 
France. 

—G.apys EpMonDson, 
Oshawa C. I. and V.S. 


A GOOD COMPOSITION 
Written by a Grade XIII student 
La fin joyeuse d’un voyage en Europe 


A loccasion du retour d’un mes amis d’un voyage en Europe, sa 
mére décida d’organiser une petite féte. Nous étions une trentaine pré- 
sents a la féte. 


Quelques-uns de mes amis jouent différent instruments musicaux. 
Ceci nous a permis de former un petit orchestre. Nous pouvions alors 
danser jusqu’a ce que “le plancher en rompe.” De temps a autre une jolie 
jeune fille, mieux douée que le reste de ses compagnes, nous chanta d’une 
voix fort agréable quelques-unes des chansons les plus populaires. Tous 
entonnérent les différents refrains et chantérent de leur plus belle voix, 
bien que quelques personnes dans le groupe fussent reconnus pour leur 
voix rauque. 

Vers minuit on nous servit 4 manger et 4 boire. Ce fut un vrai régal. 
Il était déja trois heures du matin quand les invités se dispersérent. Tous 
s’étaient bien amusés et garderont longtemps le souvenir du retour de cet 
ami, qui nous était si cher et que nous avions manqué pendant si longtemps. 


Teachers : What mark would you assign to such a composition? Can your 
own Grade XIII class find any errors? Send us a sample of their work. 
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THE TAPE-RECORDER AND ITS USES IN SCHOOL 


One of the most valued acquisitions in the nature of equipment at our 
school recently was a machine known as a Tape-Recorder. It is a sort of 
combination phonograph and recording device, all neatly packed in a leather 
case, complete with carrying handle. This amazing little machine has 
delighted everyone who has used it, and it is in constant demand through- 
out the school. 

Fundamentally, the Tape--Recorder consists of a microphone which 
picks up sounds and transfers them to a revolving tape running from one 
spool to another. One tape will record a speech, concert or broadcast for 
thirty minutes without interruption, and then by substitution of new tapes, 
the recording can be continued almost indefinitely. The sound waves are 
transmitted directly to the tape, which resembles 8mm. movie film, but no 
processing is required to make the impression permanent. The tape can 
be run back through the same machine, with the speaker turned on, re- 
sulting in an immediate reproduction of the recording. The tonal fidelity 
is excellent, and there is sufficient volume for a large class-room. 

The machine is quite simple to operate, and it requires no special 
equipment other than an ordinary electric outlet. It is economical, too, 
since tapes can be used over again; by pressing a button, the revolving 
tape can be “cleaned” of its previous recording, and is immediately ready 
to be used again. A recording tape can also be edited, with unwanted parts 
simply being clipped out, and the ends spliced together again. 

The Modern Language Department can find numerous uses for the 
Tape-Recorder in the school. For example, the Department of Education 
language broadcasts, which occur at times often inconvenient for certain 
classes, can be recorded, and then played back at any time and as often as 
required. Also, teachers can improve the oral and reading ability of their 
classes by having individual pupils listen to themselves on the recording, 
and hear their own mistakes. In our school last Spring, a competition for 
a prize in Oral French was held, and it was entirely recorded on tape. 
The committee of judges was able to listen to the recording two days later, 
and make its decision after hearing some of the contestants several times. 

The model of recorder used in our school cost close to $400. How- 
ever, that is not excessive, considering the excellence of the machine and 
the fact that it is used by many departments, such as Vocational Guidance, 
Music, English, Social Studies and Modern Languages. Many of our 
teachers claim that it is the most effective teaching aid that we possess. 


A. F. W. Hoperns, Jarvis C./. 


THE GRADE XI CONVERSATION CLASS 
A few years ago, the teachers in the larger schools were asked to try 
out the special “Conversation Class” in Grade XI. A few obseryations 
may now be made. 
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As you know, there is one “picked class” of good language students 
who, instead of having three grammar lessons a week, have only two, and 
keep up the other classes by doing more of the exercises orally than the 
others do. The.third lesson is “la conversation.” In our school, no home- 
work is assigned for this period, but those pupils who wish to prepare a 
little talk on this or that, are awarded marks for their interest. Of course, 
not a word of English is allowed during this period. Anyone who speaks 
English (teacher included) has to sing a solo in French. A maximum of 
fifteen marks per term is awarded. Marks range from fifteen right down 
to zero. 


Some of the topics that we use for the students who haven’t selected 
their own topics are: 1. Mon passe-temps favori. 2. Mon sport favori. 
3. Les livres que j’aime lire. 4. Tous mes parents, et comment ils gagnent. 
leur vie. 5. Mon ambition. 6. La nature—les types d’oiseaux, les 
plantes. 7. Si j’étais professeur 8. Si j’étais le maire 9. Si 
j’étais le directeur de cette école 10. Un thé dansant a l’école ——. 
10. Un thé dansant a l’école, et ce qu’on sert. 11. La santé—bonne santé, 
les maladies, la rougeole, la grippe, un rhume, la fiévre, pale, mal a la 
téte, mal a la gorge, mal au doigt, au genou, a la jambe, a l’estomac, etc. 
12. Les maison de toutes sortes qu’on peut voir dans notre ville—les types, 
les couleurs. 13. Ce que j’ai promis 4 ma mére de faire. Pourquoi j’ai 
fait cette promesse. 14. Ce que je fais le samedi et le dimanche. 15. Ce 
que j’aime bien, et ce que je déteste, et pourquoi. 16. La personne que 
j'admire le plus, et pourquoi. 17. les vacances—trois foir far an—nommez- 
les. 18. Les sujets—le plus difficile, le plus facile, le plus intéressant. 19. Les 
moyens différents de venir a l’école—a bicyclette, en autobus, a pied, en auto, 
dans un train. Comment les paresseux viennent-ils? 20. Ce dont on parle 
dans le salon le soir. 21. Ce qu’on peut faire le soir—jouer aux cartes, au 
baseball, du piano. 22. Le diner chez nous—la nourriture, la conversation. 
23. Les vétements que je porte aujourd’hui. 24. Les mauvaises habitudes. 
25. La description d’une ferme que je connais—les batiments, les animaux, 
la haie. 26. Mon album. 27. Un lieu fameux que j’ai visité. 28. L’his- 
toire de ma vie, et mon avenir. 29. Le talent spécial de mon ami. 30. La 
gréve des travailleurs du mois d’aott. 31. Notre maison, et surtout ma 
chambre 4 coucher. 32. Les quatre saisons. La saison que j’aime mieux. 
33. La ville de Toronto. 34. Le paysage prés de notre ville. 35. Les 
postes différents qu’on peut obtenir—boutiquier, charpentier, médecin, etc. 
36. Les bons films que j’ai vus. Le type que je préfére. 37. Quand je 
fais marcher la radio—mes programmes favoris. 38. Les meubles les plus 
importants d’une maison. 39. Toutes les choses que ma mére fait pour 
moi. 40. Des cadeaux qu’on peut donner 4 une jeune fille. 41. Ce dont 
je suis fier. 42. Pourquoi presque tous les professeurs ont les cheveux 
blancs. 43. Mon opinion sur les sports du dimanche. 44. Les diverses 
sortes de revues—celles que je préfére. 45. la banque. 46. Le 
riviéres et les montagnes du Canada. 47. Le corps humain. 48. Tous 
les sports. 49. L’exposition annuelle 4 Toronto. 50. Mon désir. 











Often we play a game or sing a French song when this procedure 
gets a bit heavy. 
Dora L. Goste, Brantford C.I. 
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POT-POURRI 


As an aid in learning vocabulary in Grades IX and X we have found 
helpful a section of the note-books set aside for illustrated vocabulary. 
The pupils are required to illustrate at least ten words from each vocabu- 
lary list (we use Cours primaire). The illustrations may be the pupil’s 
own efforts or clippings from magazines. It is remarkable how adept 
some pupils become in finding usable pictures. Of course, the French 
word illustrated must accompany the picture. I have found this section 
quite interesting when checking note-books. 

For the past two years we have been fortunate enough to have six 
periods a week for Grade X. This year we haven’t as many. That second 
period Tuesday was devoted to verbs with a good part of the period de- 
voted to building verb charts in the pupils’ note-books. At the beginning 
of the term, we set up the chart pattern with three regular verbs, filling 
in the forms learned in Grade IX. We allowed a full page for each verb. 


In September the chart looks like this: 


CHANTER 





participe participe i 
infinitif présent passé le présent 
chanter chantant chanté je chante 

le passé 
indéfini le présent 
faichance |e chante 
- we il chante 
il a chanté 
nous chantons 

nous hanté vous chantez 
I ow. ils chantent 
‘ — Vimpératif 
lis on 

chanté chante 


chantons 
chantez 


At the end of the term the “chanter” chart looks like this: 
CHANTER 








participe participe le passé 
infinitif présent passé le présent défini 
chanter chantant cranté je chante je chantai 
le passé le assé 
le futur l’imparfait indéfini le présent défini 
je chanterai je chantais le plus je chante je chantai 
i chanteras . chantais que-parfait tu chantes tu chantas 
il chantera, il chantait j'avais:chanté | il chante il chanta 
ete. ete. ete. etc. etc. 
eas . ‘. le futur l’impératif 
le conditionnel | le subjonctif caiihae chante 
je chanterais | je chante j’aurai chanté | chantons 
tuchanterais | tu chantes ete, | chantez 
il chanterait il chante le conditionnel 
etc. ete. | antérieur 


j’aurais chanté 
etc 





We add charts for ‘avoir’ and ‘étre’ and for all the irregular verbs in 
troduced in Cours primaire. As new terms and tenses are learned, they 
are filled in. The completion of old charts provides plenty of purposeful 
repetition when the pupils are learning the new forms. 


Charts for the irregular verbs have been built upon the same plan. We 
enter the complete tenses and the names of tenses and verb forms on each 
chart for the drill value. I found that this way of organizing the verb 
content of the Grade X course helped the pupils to consolidate the material 
studied. 


I like to have written reports on supplementary reading from Grade 
XI on. A plan, received with some advertising from a publisher, has 
been useful. From each pupil I require four reports, each one covering 
approximately one-quarter of the required reading. A report contains, 
in addition to the title of the book and the number of pages read, a list 
of words in French with English meanings that have been looked up while 
this section was being read. Grade XI makes a list of twenty words per 
report; Grade XII—thirty words; Grade XIII—forty words. A para- 
graph in English in XI ,in French in XII and XIII follows. Here the 
pupil may make a short summary or comment on the section read. These 
reports are checked and returned to the students for their note-books. So 
we try to crystallize some of their gains—and the seniors have had an- 


other free composition. 
* * + * 


I have just received a copy of Mon Premier Dictionnaire Francais. 
Par Philip Linklater, B.A. University of London Press Ltd. Clarke, 
Irwin Company, Limited. Price $1.10. 


This inexpensive book, first published in 1949, should prove very 
helpful in the Lower School. Its approximately 8,000 words of basic 
vocabulary are defined in very simple French or with a French synonym. 
There are only a very few definitions in English. In addition to about 
five black and white illustrations a page, there are eight pages in full 
colour illustrating “un coin du jardin” with labels such as “la rose, le lis, 
le muguet, la rose tremiére, la pensée, etc.,” and “Notre Dame de Paris” 
~vith “la tour, le clocher, le portail, les vitraux, etc.” A third of a page in 
black and white illustrates “ma bicyclette—mon vélo—mo bécane,” with 
parts numbered and a corresponding list: le cadre, la roue, le guidon, la 
poignée, la sacoche, le frein, le timbre, le pneu, la pédale and la chaine.” 
The pupils will enjoy the caricatures accompanying “T’instituteur,” “linsti- 
tutrice” and “notre professeur.” 

The author hopes to help the pupils think in French and to prepare 
them for the intelligent use and enjoyment of a standard French dictionary 
like Le Petit Larousse. 1 am sure this will prove to be a popular refer- 
ence book for my pupils. It might even spur them on to improve the 
illustrated vocabularies mentioned above. 


CONRADINE SCHMIDT, Gravenhurst H.S. 
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RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO OR MORE PRONOUN 
OBJECTS IN FRENCH 


Pupils tackling the above topic not infrequently find themselves bogged 
down in a mire of grammatical nomenclature. Even in the Senior High 
School we come across students whose ideas about such simple terms as 
“adjective” and “transitive” are woefully vague. (English Journal, please 
copy. ) 

Consider, then, the plight of such a youngster brought face to face 
with: “However, if both objects are in the third person, the direct object 
precedes the indirect object.” 

There is a much simpler method of attack, but you won’t find it in 
any of the texts. Here is the procedure: 

First, write sentences such as the following on the blackboard : 

. Il me les donne. 

. Georges vous le rend. 

. L’épicier nous la vend. 
. Je le lui donne. 

. Il les leur montre. 

. Nous la leur présentons. 

Be sure that the class knows what is meant by each sentence. Then 
have someone underline all the pronoun objects in the six sentences. You 
will get 100% class response to the following questions : 

“In which of the sentences do both pronoun objects begin with the 
letter “I”? 

“In the three sentences you have selected, are the pronoun objects in 
alphabetical or non-alphabetical order?” 

Then write on the board: 

Rule 1: LL—alphabetical order and have the students express clearly 
what it means. 

Similar questions on the first three sentences will readily establish the 
truth of the converse to Rule 1. 

Next, blackboard the following (or similar) sentences : 

1. Ne me le donnez pas. 

2. Ne nous les montrez pas. 
3. Donnez-le-moi. 

4. Montrez-les-nous. 

Translation and underlining, as with the first six sentences, then ques- 
tion the class as follows: 

“Which of the sentences are Imperative Affirmative ?” 

“In the two sentences you have selected, are the pronoun objects in 
alphabetical or non-alphabetical order ?” 

Then write on the board: 

Rule 2: Imperative Affirmative—alphabetical order. 

Proceed step by step as you did after writing Rule 1 on the board. 

Thus we may condense the conclusions so far to: 

ae & & 
2. Imp. Aff. 

By means of carefully selected sentences, the teacher can readily 


Auk wd 


Alphabetical order. 
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have the pupils deduce the necessary amendment to the above rule: “y” and 
“en” follow all other pronoun objects. At this point, of course, teacher 
brings in the chestnut about “ “Y’ before ‘en,’ as every donkey knows,” and 
the class obligingly laughs uproariously at the teacher’s sparkling wit. 

(I should be most interested to hear from teachers who try this 


method. ) DEsMOND Howarp, Kamploops H.S. 


AT CHRISTMAS 


Here is a reading lesson which I use the last day or so before Christ- 
mas. It has been quite successful, and I usually have several students 
whom I have had in previous years ask if we could read it again. 

It is a bit hard for Grade IX, I feel, and I only read the part on Noél 
with them, using it mostly to build up on the blackboard a vocabulary 
of Christmas words. With Grades X and XI, I treat it as a regular read- 
ing lesson, using drawings on the board to depict new vocabulary, having 
it re-read by the class and afterwards asking oral questions on the con- 
tent. In Grade XI one should point out that the lesson is written from 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view and that in France gifts are actually ex- 
changed at New Year’s. 

I do not consider this essay to be of great literary value, but it may 
be of use to teachers whose load does not leave them time to compose 
something of the same type. 

Noél 

C’est la veille de Noél. Toute la maison est tranquille. Tout a coup 
on entend un bruit. Un grand traineau, tiré par huit jolis rennes, s’arréte 
sur le toit. L’homme dans le traineau disparait dans la cheminée et 
descend au salon. 

Dans le salon on a déja dressé l’arbre de Noél prés de la cheminée. 
Il est décoré gaiement avec des ornaments brillants et des lumiéres élec- 
triques colorées. Dans toute la maison aussi il y a des guirlandes de 
houx. 

Voila un gros monsieur avec une longue barbe blanche qui porte un 
costume rouge garni de blanc avec un petit chapeau rouge et blanc. Sur 
son dos il a un grand sac plein de choses merveilleuses. C’est le pére 
Nicholas (il s’appelle aussi le pére Noél) qui donne des cadeaux de Noél 
4 tous les sages enfants. Dans les sabots arrangés autour de la cheminée 
il met de petits cadeaux tels que des bonbons. II place les grands paquets 
sous I’arbre. 

Enfin il remonte la cheminée vers son traineau. Mais, au dernier 
moment, il se retourne et crie: 

“Je vous souhaite Joyeux Noél et Bonne et Heureuse Année!” 

Le jour de lan 

Huit jours aprés la féte de Noél vient la féte du jour de l’an. La 
veille du jour de I’an il y a des célébrations pour faire bon accueil a la 
nouvelle année. De nouveau on a bon diner de dindon roti (loie, le 
canard, la poule). 

Les éléves aiment cette saison parce qu’ils ont une semaine de congé 
entre les deux fétes. 

Don. Wavvett, Walkerville CI. 
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TERM EXAMINATIONS 
EXAMEN DE ESPANOL—diciembre de 1950 
Time: 13% hours. 
8 1. Escribanse las frases siguientes con pronombres: 

1. Cojo la pluma. 2. Lee el libro. 3. No encuentro /as palabras. 
4. Dice algo al alumno. 5. Hablas a la seiiorita. 
6. Busca usted su pluma? 7. Levanten ustedes los libros. 
8. Coja usted el libro. 

20 2. Escribanse las frases completamente en espafiol : 
1. (1) tengo (my) pluma y (my) libros. 
2. (he) habla (to us), Sefior Philips. 
3. (Who) habla (to you), Carlos y Jorge? 
4. (Your) libro esta en la mesa, Sefior Brown. 
5. (your) libros estan en la mesa, Carlos y Jorge. 
6 
7 
8 
9 















































. Busco la pluma pero no (it) encuentro. (It) no esta aqui. 
. (Our) clases inglesas son interesantes. 
. (their) profesores son buenos. 
. Sefiores, (your) pinturas son buenas. 
10. Como estas (you), Carlos? 
11. Hable usted (to them), Sefior Brown. 
12. No busca (me). 
13. Sefiores Brown y Green, buscamos (you). 
14. Sefiores Brown y Green hablen (to them). 
15. Donde esta (your) madre, Carlos? 
20 3. Escribanse ocho formas del presente de los verbos siguientes : 
(1) leer. (2) estudiar. (3) escribir. (4) estar. (5) ir. (6) re- 
cordar. (7) dar. (8) querer. (9) poder. (10) quedarse. 
5 4. Escribanse en el singular : 
decimos, pensais, perdemos, hacemos, sois. 
5 5. Escribanse las formas de mando de los verbos siguientes (en el 
singular) : 
cerrar, empezer, buscar, coger, trabajar. 
5 6. Escribanse las formas de mando de los verbos siguientes (en el 
plural) : 
irse, amadir, dar, tomar, estar. 
8. 7. 8 7. Escribanse en palabras espafiolas: 
5 plus 2 equals 7; 10 minus 4 equals 6. 
at 8.30 p.m.; at 11.45 a.m. 
6 It is 3.12 p.m. It is 12.45 noon. 
15 8. Escribanse la palabras siguientes con el articulo definitivo. 
(en el plural) 
clases, estados, dias, frases, nombres, colores, papeles, calles, 
hombres, manos, Ordenes, comedores, noches, tardes, veces. 
8 9. Dividanse en silabas: 
(a) madre, bolsillo, empiezan, pronunciais, vuelta, paseo, seguida, 
desayuno. 
2 (b) Los dos amigos entran en el comedor. 
10 10. Escribanse correctamente las palabras siguientes : 
pues, lapizes, tambien, lastima, Mejico, quando ingleses, lecciones, 
possible, despues. 
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5 11. Escribase lo contrario de: no, negro, salir, abrir, temprano. 
12. Contéstese en espafiol a las preguntas siguientes : 
. Quién es su profesor de historia? 
. Donde se habla espafiol? 
Qué lengua es dificil? 
Qué es preciso hacer para aprender una lengua? 
Con qué escribe usted ? 
. Cuantas puertas hay en esta sala? 
. Cuantas puertas hay en esta sala? 
. Como se dice en espajiol “little by little”? 
. Qué quiere decir la palabra ‘aqui”? 
. Como esta usted? 
. Donde esta usted sentado? 
. Con qué mano escribe usted? 
. En qué sala de su casa come usted? 
13. Cuantas horas se queda usted en la escuela hoy? 
13. Traduzcase al espafiol : 
1. The teacher’s father is studying too. 
2. Are there any sisters in this house? 
3. Tell me what he says. 
4. Some young ladies can be good students. 
5. Who wants to study Spanish? 
6 
7 
8 
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. I live on Bloor Street near the school. 
. Let’s go together to John’s house. 
. I don’t think of the time when I am reading this book. 
14. (a) Write as briefly as possible 3 rules which govern the stress 
of Spanish words or the plural of Spanish nouns. 
(b) What is a diphthong? 
(c) What is a syllable? 
(d) Give the rules for division of words into syllables. 
Total: 200 won 
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FOR TWELVE YEARS 
LE FRANCAIS A LA PAGE 


has been providing students in the High Schools of United States and 
Canada with sight reading material. The news covers the fields that 
are of interest to students of High School age. The language is 
that of the best current newspapers and magazines. If you wish your 
students to master to-day’s idioms, why not have them do some of 
their supplementary reading in “Le Francais 4 la Page”? 

Last week a teacher in a large American High School wrote us 
“We have enjoyed the contents of your paper with its diversified in- 
terests for several years and I assure you that I would not care to 
teach an advanced class without it.” Do you wish to give your stu- 
dents the opportunity of reading the interesting and informative art- 
icles found in every issue of “Le Francais 4 la Page”? Write us 
for sample copies to show to your students. Address your request to 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 
34 BUTTERNUT STREET TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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Grade XII GERMAN December, 1950 
Time: 1% hours 


. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch! 


. Wo hatte Emil das Geld ,als er in den Abteil kletterte? 

. Wie schien der Zug herumzufahren? 

. Was kann man in einem Schnellzug tun? 

Von wem haben Sie Ihren letzten Brief erhalten? 

. In welcher Stadt befindet sich Unter den Linden? 

. Wie gefallt Ihnen diese Priifung? 

. Was wiinschen Sie zu Weihnachten ? 

. Was sagt man beim Abschied? 

Schreihen Sie die drei Formen des Imperativs! 

(1) schlafen. (2) geben. (3) nehmen. 

Setzen Sie die passende Form des Komparativs oder Superlativs! 
1. Klara ist ihr (youngest) Kind. 

2. Sie ist das (prettiest) Madchen in der Schule. 

3. Hast du kein (thinner) Papier? 

4. Dieser Baum ist (higher) als jener. 

5. Die Tage sind im Sommer (longest). 

Make out of every FIRST sentence a subordinate clause: 

1. Ich ging die Treppe hinauf. Er kam zur Tiir heraus. (als) 
2. Die Sonne war aufgegangen. Es wurde viel warmer. 
(nachdem) 


ODNAMRWNS 


. Form complex sentences, changing each SECOND sentence into 


a relative clause: 

1. Die Madchen sind seine Cousinen. Er schickte ihnen schéne 
Geschenke. 

2. Da ist der Baum. Er lag darunter. 

3. Dort geht die Frau. Ich zeigte ihr den Stein. 

Ins Deutsche iibersetzen! 

1. Whose sister is she? She is a relative of the girl with whose 
brother I danced. 


2. I am thinking of him. He is my best friend. I have some- 
thing good for him. 

3. Is that your exercise? How many words have you written? 

4. She was coming down the street when I saw her. She has 
bgen studying in this country for six months. 

5. My mother was working in the kitchen while I ate the vege- 
tables. 

6. If all goes well, the ship will arrive in Hamburg on June 
tenth. 


VII. Lesen Sie und beantworten Sie dann die Fragen auf deutsch! 


Die alte Frau Werner sitzt eines Abends spat mit ihrem 
Manne, dem Forster Werner, vor der Tiir ihres Hauses und 
schaut den Weg nach dem Dorfe entlang. Sie erwartet ihre 
beiden Enkel, Gerhard und Kurt. Schon lange haben die Knaben 
den Grosseltern einen Besuch machen sollen, doch die Mutter 
hat immer keine Zeit zu der Reise finden kénnen. Endlich hat 
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sie die Kinder allein reisen lassen. “Du wirst doch nach dem 
Bahnhof gehen miissen,” sagt die Frau nach langerem Schwei- 
gen zu ihrem Manne. Ich fiirchte, die Kinder haben den Weg 
durch den Wald nicht finden konnen.” Aber Forster Werner 
lacht nur. “Habe keine Sorge. Sie werden bald kommen. 
Geh nur hinein und mache den Kaffee.” 

Antworten Sie auf deutsch: 

. Was ist ein Forster? 

Warum schaut die alte Frau den Weg entlang? 

. Wohin fihrt dieser Weg? 

. Was ist ein Enkel? 

Warum ist die Mutter mit den Kindern nicht gekommen? 

. Was soll Frau Werner machen? 

. Konjugieren Sie im Singular und im Plural! 

thres Hauses. 

. Was ist das Gegenteil von: endlich? 


oC NAMAWN 


75 + 5 memory work + 20 term = 100. 


Grade XIII FRENCH COMPOSITION Dec., 1950 


1. Répondez en francais aux questions ci-dessous: 
1. Comment les liévre se sont-ils débarrassés de la courge? 
2. Qu’est-ce que le Tour de France? 
3. Comment allez-vous passer le jour de Noél? 
Il. Corrigez les phrases suivantes, s’il le faut: 
1. Nous avons rencontré les Leduc chez Eaton. 
2. Je les ai désirées acheter tout de suite. 
3. Nous parlerons 4 lui et a elle. 
4. Elle est trop jeune d’aller au cinéma. 
5. Il écrit beaucoup meilleur que sa soeur. 
Ill. Mettez la forme convenable du pronom relatif : 
1. Voila le jardiner 4 la femme—j’ai acheté les légumes. 
2. Les montagnes parmi—nous voyageons sont superbes. 
3. Il enterra le sac et—il contenait au fond du jardin. 
4. Dites-nous—vous avez peur. 
5. Au moment—le soleil se léve nous allons nous mettre en route. 
IV. Définissez les termes en vous servant d'un pronom relatif : 
1. une cuiller. 
2. un célibataire. 
V. Write a French sentence illustrating the use of inversion: 
(a) after direct speech. (b) after peut-étre. 
VI. Mettez devant chaque substantif l’article défini qui convient: 
1.—poéle (stove). 2.—lycée. 3.—peau. 4.—peur. 5.—chéne. 
6.—pensée. 
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VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


Traduisez: 


1. Only the librarian has the key to the library. 

2. They were only singing. 

3. She comes to school only when the weather is fine. 
4. How many radios have you? I have only one. 


Complétez les phrases suivantes : 

. Ils sont entrés—le jardin. 

. Espére-t-il toujours—promotion ? 

. On aurait besoin—une persevérance extraordinaire. 
. Presque tout le monde sait jouer—tennis. 

. Je vous félicite—votre mariage avec Stéphanette. 
—quoi vivent les bergers sur la montagne? 

. Pardonnez—vos ennemis. 

. La police a pris le revolver—bandit. 


ONAUAWN 


Mettez la forme du verbe indiquée: 

1. elles (s’asseoir—cond. ant.) 

2. nous (traduire—p. déf.) 

3. tu (cueillir—prés. subj.) 

4. elle (dormir—prés. ind.) 

5. il (envoyer—imparf. subj.) 

6. (étre—impér., 1 ére pers. du plur.) 


Traduisez en frangais: 

1. The gardener wanted his housekeeper to set the table in the arbor 
so that he might enjoy the fine weather. 

. If prices continue to rise, we shall soon have to do without but- 
ter. How much do you pay for it? 

. What winter sport are you most interested in? I prefer skiing 
(le ski) if there is enough snow on the hills. 

. The author’s wife had gone out; so he decided to listen to a 
broadcast until she returned home. 

. A contestant must never disobey the rules if he hopes to win a 
prize. 


wn f& Ww N 


(a) Traduisez en francais: 

Walter Schnaffs was big and fat; his feet were very flat and he 
hated the army. He would have preferred to remain at home with 
his wife and family. Before long he decided to let himself be taken 
prisoner, but he did not know how to go about it. When he was 
taken by the French he began to laugh and shout for joy. 

(b) Traduisez en francais: 

One day an old Norman peasant caught sight of a piece of 
string lying (gisant) on the ground. In spite of his rheumatism, 
he bent over and picked it up, being thrifty, as most Normans are. 
His old enemy, the harness-maker, saw him put something in his 
trousers’ pocket and accused him of stealing a purse which had 
been lost that morning. 


Marks: 6, 5, 5, 4, 4, 6, 12, 8, 6, 30, 17, 22125 « 4/5100. 
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Grade XII FRANCAIS 


1. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
— Moyen (Lessons 15-20) 
. Mme Dupré a décidé de plumer toutes ses poules. Pourquoi ? 
2 Pourquoi M. Perrier ne venait-il que rarement a Paris? Pourquoi y 
est-il venu cette fois? 
3. Le monsieur qui était si bien habillé a acheté plusieurs choses. Qu’est- 
ce qu’il a acheté et pourquoi? 
. Quand Henri Duval dit qu’il est bachelier avec mention bien, qu’est- 
ce qu’:! veut dire? 
5. Comment Villemot explique-t-il au capitaine qu’il n’a pas obéi a 
l’ordre de présenter les armes? 
. Ecrivez les verbes suivants: 
1. Au futur, a la troisiéme personne du pluriel: pouvoir, jeter, vouloir, 
savoir, ouvrir. 
. a ’imparfait avec nous: connaitre, avancer, étudier. 
. au passé, défini avec i/: courir, venir ,envoyer. 
.al impératif, premiére personne du pluriel : avoir, savoir, sortir. 
participe présent : faire, écrire. 
. Ecrivez au passé indé fini: 
1. Voici les choses qu’il achéte. 
2. Ne sont-ils pas satisfaits? 
3. Elle s’en va vers l’école. 
4. Elles se rencontrent devant |’église. 
5. Quels livres choisit-il ? 
. Remplacez le tiret par le pronom convenable : 
1. A—des messieurs parliez-vous? (which) 
2. Je ne vois pas—fait cela? (what) 
3. Avec—espére-t-il acheter la maison? (what) 
4. —avez-vous rencontré? (whom) 
5. —pommes achéte-t-il? (which) 
. Traduisez: 
1. You were right. It was raining when he came to school. Now it is 
freezing. 
2. Mr. Perrier is a farmer. He has just gone out of the store. How 
many things did he buy? 
3. They had remained in Paris to visit the Eiffel Tower. They went up 
to the top in the elevator. 
4. The stranger looked at his glass sadly. He told a long story about 
a wooden sword. Do you believe it? 
5. The young man has finished his studies and now he wants that posi- 
tion. The manager wants to see him in his office. 
6. Which examination did you have this morning? Which one is the 
7 
8 
9 
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easiest? I like French better than English. 

. What is happening in that street? What are they doing? What are 
you making that noise with? 

. Buy me a dozen eggs and some cheese; I do not need bread to-day, 
but bring some apples too. 

. “These hens have drunk the brandy that you threw away,” he said. 
“By plucking them we shall be able to sell them.” 
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Grade XI FRENCH Christmas, 1950 

I. Ecrivez les verbes suivants aux temps indiqués: 

. Il—(faire—orés. du subj.). 

. Nous—(voyager—prés de Il’indic.). 

. Vous—(dire—prés. de l’indic.). 

Ils—(acheter—futur). 

Elle—(commencer—passé défini). 

Ils—(pouvoir—prés de l’indic.). 

Elle—(lire—imparf. du subj.). 

. Nous—(aller—condit. ). 

. Vous—( faire—imparfait). 

Elles—(pouvoir—futur). 

II. Remplacez le tiret par le temps correct du passé (passé défini ou 

imparfait) du verbe entre parentheses. 

Nos amis (entrer) dans sa salle o4 (jouer) le petit enfant. IIs 
(entendre) le bruit qu’il y (faire) et lui (demander) de partir. II 
leur (répondre) qu’il ne le (pouvoir) pas car son pére et sa mére 
(venir) le chercher. 

III. Faites accorder l'adjectif entre parentheses dans les phrases sui- 

vantes : 

. Les oeufs sont (cher) en cette saison. 

Il parlait d’une voix trés (bas). 

Ma chanson (favori) est la Marseillaise. 

. Ila écrit une (long) lettre. 

Les agneaux sont trés (actif). 

On voit des choses (merveilleux) a Paris. 

. Elle était (fier) de son (vieux) ami. 

. C'est une habitude (curieux) de la nature de faire les males 
plus (beau) que les femelles. 

IV. Remplacez les mots soulignés par les pronoms convenables en faisant 

tous les changements nécessaires: 

Le fermier a chassé les poules de son jardin mais les poules 
ne voulaient pas partir du jardin. “Donnez des graines a@ vos 
oiseaux!” a dit M. Dupré. “Les poules n’entreront pas dans votre 
jardin si vous leur donnez des graines.” 

“Je vous remercie de votre avis a répondu le fermier. 
V. Traduisez: 
1. Did you read the letter that the postman brought us? It was 
from my cousin Elise. 
2. That well-dressed old man used to eat at Henri’s. 
3. They came in to see the old lady who was not very well that 
day. 
4. She threatened (passé défini) him and asked him to leave the 
house. 
5. He had gone out to see his chickens, but they had gone into 
their hen-house. 
6. Where is the map? Didn’t you give it to him this morning? 
7. Send it to me to-morrow! Don’t wait for it now! 
VI. Répondez aux questions suivantes: (eight questions based on read- 
ing text(s) ) 
VII. Ecrivez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: fier, 
étonnant, bon. 
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Grade X FRENCH décembre, 1950 
(Cours Primaire to Lesson XIII) 


miere personne du présent et la premiere personne du futur des 
miére personne du pr?sent et la premiére personne du futur des 
verbes suivants : 


1. écrire. 2. pouvoir. 3. faire. 4. devenir. 5. prendre. 


B. Ecrivez les trois formes de l'impératif des verbes suivants: 


1. se lever. 2. vendre. 3. dire. 4. lire. 5. conduire. 


C. Mettez au futur les phrases suivantes: 


1. Elle a du sucre d’érable sur la bouillie. 
2. Il vient nous chercher a six heures. 

3. Nous sommes trés fatigués. 

4. Je vais au bureau du principal. 

5. Nous choisissons les fruits et les legumes. 


. Mettez au passé indéfini les phrases suivantes: 


1. Nous restons a l’école a midi. 

2. Quels chapeaux achetez-vous ? 

3. Nous faisons du sucre d’érable. 

4. Passe-t-il les vacances chez sa grand’mére ? 
5. Vous levez-vous de bonne heure? 


. Remplacez les mots sowlignés par des pronoms convenables et 


faites tous les changements nécessaires: 

1. Sa femme a donné du café a homme. 

2. Guillaume va 4 la gare dire au revoir a sa mere. 
3. Marie a acheté les fruits au marché. 

4. N’avez-vous pas écrit /a lettre a4 votre grand’mére? 


. Mettez au pluriel: 


1. Elle s’est réveillée. 

2. Tu t’es mouillé les pieds. 
3. Il a acheté un manteau. 

4. Je le lui ai donné. 

5. Il a choisi cette automobile. 


. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


1. Qui a écrit une lettre 4 Adele? 

2. Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’une catalogne? 

3. Quand est-ce que le participe passé s’accorde avec le sujet? 

4. Dans quel grand fleuve est l’ile d’Orléans ? 

5. Par quelles grandes villes Adéle et Elise passent-ils pour aller 
a Vile d’Orléans? 


. Traduisez en francais: 


. Her friend Elise will go there too. They will have a good time. 

. Will you have any nasturtiums in your garden? No, but we 
will have some delphiniums. 

. If you come before the 24th of June you will see the little fires. 

. The boat will take us to the city of Quebec and my grandfather 
will get us at the dock. 

. She caught cold. It will be necessary to drink a great deal of 
lemonade. 
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GRADE IX FRENCH Christmas, 1950 
(Based on “Parlez-vous francais.” Lessons 1-10) 


5 1. Complete the following verb forms by supplying the missing 
endings: 
1. Jean et Marie trouv—le restaurant. 
2. Tu parl—vite. 
3. Les garcons dans—bien. 
4. Je donn—le crayon. 
5. Nous jou—dans la salle. 


2. (a) Change the following sentences to the plural: 
1. Le professeur donne le livre 4 Jean. 
2. Je visite le musée avec l’éléve. 
(b) Change the following sentences to the singular: 
1. Les boites sont sur les pupitres. 
2. Nous aimons regarder les robes. 


3. Copy the following words in one column and beside each, in a 
second column, write the French word opposite in meaning: 
Non; le gargon; bien; prés de; la femme. 


4. Answer the following questions, using a pronoun as subject and 
using a different preposition in each answer: 
1. Ou sont les chambres a coucher ? 
2. Ou sont Jean et Marie? 
3. Ot sont les fleurs? 
4. Ou est l’encre? 
5. Ow sont les arbres? 


5. (a) Copy the following sentence and draw a line through the con- 
sonants which are not pronounced: 
Les deux amis entrent dans la maison. 
(b) Write the words and underline the letters containing the 
sound of on as in garcon: 
Jardin, enfant, crayon, porte, encre, parlons, bonjour. 


6. Change the following sentences to the interrogative in two ways: 
1. Le gargon visite l’école. 
2. Vous chantez bien. 
3. Jean et Louise parlent frangais. 
4. Elle aime son professeur. 
5. Les femmes marchent lentement. 


7. Divide the following words into syllables: 
Danseur, novembre, amuser, faible, fourchette. 
8. Translate into French: 


1. Show me the dress in the shop window, please. 

2. There is the house at the left near the church. 

3. After (the) lunch they leave the restaurant and enter the store. 
4. Is Mary looking at the exercise in John’s book? 

5. The two friends admire the shirts and ties in the store. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Teaching of Modern Languages. By the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 366 pages. Price $2.25. 
University of London Press. Toronto, Clarke Irwin, 1949. 


At a time when curriculum planning is receiving so much attention, 
this book is well worth careful study, for it examines in detail the theory 
and practice of the teaching of Modern Languages in England to-day. 
No phase of the subject seems to have been overlooked, from selection and 
training of teachers to methods of instruction, from organizing classes to 
testing achievement, from the curriculum in technical and commercial 
schools to advanced scholarship work. One finds here specific suggestions 
for teaching grammatical rules, discussion on the value of various types of 
tests, and ideas for the treatment of non-academic pupils. There is no 
attempt to force any particular system on the reader. Opposing views are 
frequently offered side by side, with the opinion of the majority of teachers 
clearly indicated. 

The chapter entitled “Method” is of particular interest, as are the sec- 
tions devoted to school broadcasts in the foreign language, the treatment 
of non-linguistic pupils and the place of Free Composition in classes of 
all grades. 

It is interesting to note that, in the opinion of the Assistant Masters, 
the chief fault of text books is that they introduce too many verb tenses 
in the first years. Their suggestion is that the past historic should not be 
introduced until the third year and the subjunctive not until the fifth year. 

Certain sentences in the book will strike a responsive chord in many 
readers. For example: “It is, therefore, to be hoped that Teachers... 
will not be forced to teach Modern Languages to pupils who cannot learn 
them, or who cannot hope to stay at school long enough to study them with 
profit.” Or again, in answer to those who advocate the abolition of ex- 
ternal examinations on the grounds that they produce an inferiority com- 
plex in pupils who fail: “While some young people may need special 
treatment, no society can afford to pander to those who cannot bear to find 
their level.” 

The thirteen - page Bibliography appended (including, incidentally, 
The Canadian Modern Language Review) lists reference books and articles 
on language in general and on French, German, Italian, Russian and 
Spanish, in particular. There is a fund of information here that will prove 
invaluable to members of the teaching profession. M.F. 


Commerce. 1947. By Pierre Baillargeon. Edition Variétés. 1410 Rue 
Stanley, Montréal. 

We are reviewing this book because we enjoyed reading it. No topic 
in this “Commerce des idées” is more than a few pages long, much of it 
being written in the aphoristic tradition of la Bruyére, Gracian, Lichten- 
berg or Nietzsche. By similar token, the content of Commerce deals with 
life and literary criticism, often from a Canadian point of view. A re- 
freshing collection of reflections in which to browse. 

WILLIAM BEATTIE. 
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DEMOCRATIC GOVERN MENT 
IN CANADA 


By R. M. Dawson 


181 pages - Illustrated - Price $2.50 
Copp Clark Co. Ltd., Toronto 


This insecure decade has evoked 
a steady flow of small books de- 
signed to educate the reader in the 
wholesome details of government in 
a free Canada. All have been meri- 
torious in purpose. Each possesses 
its own individual merits. 


Professor Dawson’s book is a 
scholarly précis of his own larger 
work on the Canadian Constitution. 
His style is crisp, direct and lucid. 
His material is organized in the 
logical order that so many writers 
fail to recognize. Teachers will 
welcome his initial treatment of 
those basic terms that young stu- 
dents so often find difficult—repre- 
sentative government, responsible 
government, Federal system, Rule 
of Law, and so on. 


Frequent sub-headings which say 
exactly what they mean, excellent 
photo-plates, good paper and sturdy 
print are useful companions to the 
author’s flow of information. Can- 
ada’s new basis of representation in 
the House of Commons is explained 
clearly. It is somewhat regrettable 
that such a splendid book should be 
published now when clarification of 
Dominion-Provincial powers seems 
to be imminent. 

J. W. M. 


Publishers: Please send books for 
review to Miss Marjorie Fugler, 
54 Hambly Ave., Toronto. 
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Toto 
Premier Policier 
de France 
By H. de Gorsse; edited by 
. R. Morris and H. O. Emerson. 
A thrilling detective tale that 
will hold tre attention of the 
class to the last page. It divides 
naturally into ten chapters, each 


providing material for one 
week’s work. Grade XII. 75 cents. 


Les Confidences 


. > 
d’Arsene Lupin 
By Maurice Leblanc; edited by 
H. O. Emerson. Detective stor- 
ies which have all those qualities 
of speed, surprise and movement 
which modern young people find 


so attractive. Fourth edition. 
Grade XII. 65 cents. 


Les Aventures de 

M. Hippolyte Poret 
This excellent series of readers 
provides practice in the “basic” 
forms of language—the forms 
which are in constant demand 
for everyday use. A sixth book 
is now available. These are 
lively mystery stories which ap- 
peal particularly to boys. They 
are widely used for Grade XII 
extensive reading. 


L’AN QUARANTE 


L’AFFAIRE DES PARFUMS 


LA DISPARITION DE 
LOUISE MARCHAIN 


LE TRESOR DES 
DE BRACIEUX 


LES VOLEURS D’AUTOS 
UN MYSTERE DE L’AIR 


Price 45 cents each 
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Hotel de la Reine. By Jean Simard. 203 pages. Les Editions Variétés, 
Montreal, Canada, 1949. 

The young Canadian author, Jean Simard, is at present a teacher of 
Art at the Montreal Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His first book, Félix, was an 
outstanding success in the field of humour, an unexplored branch in 
French-Canadian Literature. Hétel de la Reine is a sequel to Félix. 

M. Simard has done illustrations in several books, including his own 
Félix, Helen Guiton’s A Country Lover, and perhaps the most striking 
of all, the charming little drawings in Robert E. Llewellyn’s La Sagesse 
du Bonhomme, and L’ Actualité du Bonhomme. 

The young man, Félix, is supposedly the central figure in both of 
M Simard’s books.He is a bitter, morose, critical, and hyper-analytical 
young man, who wishes us to believe that he supports the philosophy of 
Voltaire’s Candide—n’y a-t-il pas du plaisir 4 tout critiquer, a sentir des 
défauts ou les autres hommes croient voir des beautés? The author has 
saved us the trouble of rationalizing by providing Felix with two sub- 
stantial reasons for this outlook on life—namely, loss of his family fortune 
and disappointment in love. 

Félix reveals to us in light and simple fashion, the first twenty years 
in the life of the character of the same man. M. Simard, contrary to in- 
tention, felt urged by his own creation to continue his story. But is Félix 
sufficiently compelling as a personality for the reader? It is amazing that 
an author who has the power to create such an illusion of reality as the 
hotel and its “characters,” has not been able to bring his own “enfant” to 
life! Félix, throughout, is relatively unimportant in his own right, es- 
pecially so in Hétel de la Reine, where he is simply a medium for the 
author’s comments, observations, opinions, and wit. The latter is perhaps 
the true compelling force. 

We break into the life of Félix again in Hétel de la Reine, just as he 
arrives in a little Gaspé tourist village, Saint Agnan, with the expressed 
intention of basking in his misery. 

The author describes Saint Agnan physically, even topographically, 
with its sounds, its people, the village “characters,” the industries, the hotel 
where Félix stays (Hotel de la Reine), the general store, the blacksmith’s 
shop, the activities of the wharf, a country wedding. Saint Agnan is not 
only a typical Canadian village with its Constable Murphy as Master of 
Ceremonies, and the inevitable Queen’s Hotel with its inevitable “fleurs 
tristes encerclées de pneus d’automobile blanchis a4 la chaux vive.” If it 
is peculiarly local in its anglicized menu where “Paté au poulet” becomes 
“Pie to the chicken,” it is extremely universal in that we can find similar 
displays of ignorance in any community. 

M. Simard portrays well the absurdities and enigmas of village life. 
No aspect of this life has escaped ridicule. He bewails the “faux-style” 
Victorian tourist residences, and the present-day Quebec monstrosities of 
houses with their innumerable outside staircases. The only authentic 
dwellings, in harmony with their surroundings, are the fishermen’s huts. 

The Hotel de la Reine is the centre of social activity, invaded by 
hordes of office girls on vacation, and a variety of other tourists whose 
conversations touch on everything from architecture to the usual proofs for 
the existence of God. 
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In this book of humorous essays, descriptions of Saint-Agnan and 
its people are relieved by chapters of the philosophizings of Félix to a 
friend, in conversation and letter. 

Simard pokes fun at everything from the ignorant man who thinks 
Quebec is still fighting the English, to the classical system of education 
and the manner in which people practise their religion. Meant, no doubt, 
for the amusement of Catholic readers—Novena chain letters are not 
omitted from the list, nor does he fail to accuse that everywhere else 
there are seven deadly sins, but in Quebec there is only one, the sin of the 
flesh (“le Péché de Québec”). But we wonder, at times, if perhaps the 
author himself (or is it Félix?) is not a victim of the attitude towards 
“la chair” which he so amusingly ridicules! 

Félix has been accused of being amoral. Certainly he has reached an 
emotional “no man’s land” after frustration of intense feeling. He is 
no longer capable of suffering (except as a sort of morbid enjoyment or as 
pastime on a rainy afternoon!). That this has also bereft him of a 
sense of morality, or that he has never possessed such, is not clear in that 
we are presented with only the negative view of all aspects of life, love, re- 
ligion, morality—which seems to be the lot of the humorist! Fatalist he 
professes to be, and in this sense he might be considered amoral. 

The language of the book is frequently technical. It descends from 
Classical quotations to the anglicized French slang of the Province, as 
“driver de truck.” The author does not hesitate to use uncommon words, 
no to replace “homuncule” by the more effective sounding Latin “homun- 
culus.” 

M. Simard’s style is picturesque, metaphorical, vivid, and strikingly 
graphic. With his richness of language, he is a master of word-pictures— 
as when he speaks of the tide washing over the dry sand—“de ce tweed, 
faisant du satin.” 

His wit takes a sarcastic turn, sometimes even cynical. We are 
amused by the aptness of the description, by the way an unusual word 
carries the meaning, or simply by an overstatement as “ux ébats choré- 
graphiques des Saint-Agnanais” for the Saturday night dances of the 
villagers. 

Occasionally he turns a bantering chapter into a more serious vein 
near the end, and as he philosophizes bitterly on the hopelessness of 
humans ever understanding each other: 

“Le commerce avec les humains ressemble 4 une ligne téléphonique 
dont un Dieu moqueur aurait enchévetré tous les fils,” or on the helpless- 
ness of men in the hands of fate: 

“Le voyage [of life] de nulle part 4 nulle part s’effectue dans un 
avion sans fenétres, dirigé par un pilote aveugle, sourd, muet,—et avec 
une provision d’essence limitée,” the author makes us experience in him 
a cynicism, a type of fatalistic despair, as cleverly as, a moment before, 
he made us laugh. 

“H6tel de la Reine” is a sort of caricature of village life—the exag- 
geration of the more gloomy, sordid side. Though local in setting, it 
should prove to be universal in the enjoyment of M. Simard’s superb 
descriptive passages, thought-provokers, and fecund wit. 

In spite of Félix being “infelix,”— 

“La poussiére triomphera de la ménagére,” 
it is a most refreshing breath of objectivity from the province of Quebec. 
PrIscILLa J. THOMPSON 





ES NR seen seve erento 


L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE DE TORONTO 
De nouveau |’Alliance Francaise fait appel 4 toutes les personnes de 
bonne volonté qui s’intéressent a la France, a sa langue, a sa culture, 
a son génie. L’Alliance espére recevoir et entendre cette anneé MM 
Jacques Madaule, historien; René Grousset, historian spécialiste de la 
Chine; Lacour-Gayet, inspecteur de finances; Etienne Gilson du Collége 
de France et bien d’autres. 
Si vous n’étes pas membre déja, inscrivez-vous. Parlez de |’Alliance 
a vos amis. 
Secrétaire, MLLE Riese, Victoria University, Toronto, Canada. 


THE GOETHE CLUB 
The first meeting for the session 1950-1951 of the Toronto Branch of 
the English Goethe Society was held in Wymilwood, 84 Queen’s Park 
Crescent, on Thursday, October 19, at 8 o’clock. The members enjoyed a 
Round Table Discussion on “Modern Europe,” conducted by Professors 
H. Boeschenstein, Barker Fairley, and George Field, all of whom have 
been in Europe this summer. 
The committee hopes during the course of the year to present the 
following : 
Professor A. P. Martin (McMaster) : Ernst Wiechert. 
Dr. F. A. J. Zeidler: Goethe und die Naturwissenschaft. 
Mr. W. Beattie: Goethe’s “Gesprache mit Eckermann.” 
We hope also to have one musical evening and an evening of theatricals. 
MarGaRET SINDEN, Secretary, University College. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS UP TO 
OCTOBER 12, 1950 


Beam, Miss Mary MacKenzie, Miss Margaret 
Bearder, Miss R. G. Macklin, Miss Shirley 
Beil, Miss Marian Macpherson, Miss Mary K. 
Benson, Miss Ann H. Miller, Miss Sadie 

Coghill, Miss Peggy Mother M. Wilfreda 
Conrad, Miss Elsie Noble, Miss Eunice 

Des Forges, Miss Verna O’Neil, Miss Mary L. 
Duncan, Miss Muriel Pritchard, H. D. 

Elliott, Miss Harriett Proust, George 

Faulkner, Mrs. E. Schroeder, Miss Maida 
Ferris, Mrs. Margaret Shephard, Miss Lois B. 
Goldhang, G. O. Smith, Douglas 

Hampson, Mrs. Irene K. Sister Mary Evangelista 
Heasman, Miss Mary C. Sister St. Gabriel of the Angels 
Jamieson, Mrs. Ida Sister M. Linda 

Joliat, E. A. Westmount School Commissioners 
Kerr, Miss Maybelle The High School, Moncton 
Lawless, Rev. J. H. Tierney, J. Leonard 
Library, Dalhousie University Toth, Miss Eva 

Library, Univ. of Illinois Whittaker, Mrs. J. T. 
Library, Carleton College Wilkins, Miss Dorothy M. 
Library, United College, Winnipeg Williams, Miss M. Eileen 
Library, Univ. of Nebraska Wylie, Mrs. R. M. 


MacDonald, Mrs. D. F. 
DO YOUR FRIENDS SUBSCRIBE TO THE “REVIEW”? 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will be to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, unde2 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the 
Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Re- 
habilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present apvears three times a year, in 
April, September, and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 

| 28, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 





Cours de Traduction 


(anglais et francais) 


Par Correspondance 


Série de 25 devoirs (Themes et Versions) accompagnés 

de corrigés, de notes bibliographiques, de remarques 
stylistiques et grammaticales. Trois sections correspon- 
dant a des textes de difficulté croissante; grande variété 
de sujets traités. 


Pour tous renseignements s’adresser a 


L’Institut de Traduction, Inc. 
affilié 4 PUniversité de Montréal 
410 Wiseman, OUTREMONT, P.Q. 











OF CUSTOM-TAILORING 


...S0 apparent when it is 


interpreted in really fine materials. 


The new stocks of imported 
woollens in the Pine Room 
include all-wool tropical worsteds 
for cool comfort in the heat of 
Summer...as well as 

fine wool worsteds for year-round 
wear. All from the looms of 


Britain’s master weavers. 


The Fane Reem 


EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 








